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Whaet’s To Do About 


THIS BUSINESS OF FEAR 


O. A. Battista 


in a fear-filled atomic 

age. Not only has man dis- 
covered how to measure the 
temperature of the sun or split 
atoms; he has with almost diabol- 
ical intent perfected a way to con- 
vert millions of human beings in- 
to a vapor at the click of an H- 
bomb. It is little wonder that today 
fear permeates the minds of citi- 
zens the world over, fear of man’s 
own almost unlimited self-destruct- 
ability. Fear has become, as a re- 
sult, the rotten apple in the barrel 
of wonderful scientific fruits of the 
twentieth century. 

Physicians are pretty well agreed 
that probably 60 per cent of the 
aches, pains and functional dis- 
orders they are called on to treat 
are derived from and attributed to 
bottled-up fear. 

Recent tests show that fear can 
literally “scare the wits out of you.” 
Mild anxiety merely hampers the 
ental processes, Extreme fear can 
aralyze them completely. In ad- 
ition, fear produces a mysterious 
hemical which is released into the 
blood, causing vital organs to con- 
tract. And evidence suggests that 
this strange chemical—which dis- 
appears from the blood as soon as 
the anxiety state is over—may be 
largely responsible for many of the 


WE live 


physical effects which fear pro- 
duces. 

It now is recognized that fear 
is even more contagious than the 
most communicable disease. Tests 
show that just being near a fear- 
ridden person will cause you to be 
vaguely fearful without knowing 
why. If you find yourself feeling 
suddenly scared without apparent 
reason, there’s a good chance that 
you've caught fear from another 
person, much as you'd catch a 
cold. Like the chain reaction that 
gives the atomic bomb its dreadful 
power, so also the insidious con- 
tagion of modern fears are sapping 
energy, enthusiasm and hope from 
modern individuals and nations 
alike. 

Never before in history has so 
large a percentage of the popula- 
tion complained of chronic butter- 
flies in the stomach, difficulty in 
breathing, tendency to jump at the 
slightest noise, too much appetite, 
insomnia, discomfort in crowds, 
growing urge to nag others, in- 
creased restlessness over weekends, 
or—surest of all “giveaways”— 
tense, aching pains at the base of 
the skull. Suicides, criminal offens- 
es, drug addictions and escapisms 
of every sort are sound evidences 
of the undercover panic from the 
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intangible fears that are besetting 
mankind. 

Recent surveys have led to the 
conclusion that fear is responsible 
for many more sudden deaths than 
is popularly believed. And evi- 
dence strongly suggests that a 
number of deaths attributed to 
heart failure, really should be 
blamed on sudden intense fear. 

Newspaper reports a few months 
ago told of the Philadelphia wo- 
man who dropped dead, fatally 
wounded by fear, when a fast- 
moving truck came toward her 
with its horn blaring at full 
strength. A great many persons 
have died from fright after hav- 
ing been bitten by snakes usually 
harmless ones. And I recall all too 
well the case of a school compan- 
ion of mine who drowned by 
fright. He had a phobia about 
water over his head. One day his 
“chums” shoved him off of a 
wharf into deep water, after sneak- 
ing up unnoticed behind him, and 
he never did come to the surface of 
the water alive. 

Psychiatrist Edward Lodholtz 
claims that fear can render a per- 


son completely unconscious so f 
as his brain is concerned. In e 
treme stage fright, for instan 
everything goes blank. Fear also 
tends to paralyze yeur memory 
processes. If you're afraid you'll 
forget something, you are apt to 
do just that. If you are average, 
you may even forget your own 
name if somebody scares you badly 
enough. Fear is known to be a 
prime motivator of many of our 
claims of violence, husband-wife 
tensions, parent-child squabbles, 
jealously in and among professions, 
back-stabbing in business and so- 
cial organizations, labor-manage- 
ment uproars, racial and religious 
hatreds, and sometimes internation- 
al wars. Some fear-sensitive per- 
sons crystallize their anxiety into 
one of the various phobias: fear of 
high places, low places, open 
spaces, closed spaces, mice, germs, 
and so on. For some reason, the 
general public is apt to consider 
these phobias uncommon and 
funny: the fact is, they are neither 
uncommon nor funny. Unreason- 
ing fear of cancer, for instance, is 
very common indeed. Some of the 
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THIS BUSINESS OF FEAR 


worst sufferers from heart disease 
are those who do not have it. 

Fear, psychiatrists now believe 
is behind many of the hesitant and 
indecisive actions of otherwise 
normal individuals. For example, 
all of us have gone back to the 
house to unplug the ironer which 
we knew we unplugged, or to turn 
off the light which we knew we 
have turned off. Done now and 
then, this is normal. But there are 
people who spend most of their 
waking time backtracking on their 
actions, remarks and _ thoughts. 

Fear may, of course, manifest 
itself in many other ways. I know 
a man who can endure the most 
terrifying personal experiences 
with exceptional courage but at 
night he trembles in his bed when 
he considers life after death. 
Many persons, brave according to 
our cultural standards, fear the 
dark, small animals and reptiles 
and imaginary things of all sorts. 
There are also those who, fearing 
social isolation and disapproval, de- 
velop a_ pseudo-bravery. They 
rush “courageously” into all sorts 
of fear-provoking situations to gain 
the approval they so desperately 
need. 

The same goes for the woman 
who channels her life supply of 
fear into “compulsive housework.” 
Her floors are clean enough to eat 
on, but her husband or her guests 
prefer the dinnertable. 

The fellow in your family, your 
business outfit or your circle of 
acquaintance who does the slickest 
and most persistent job of devalu- 
ing others by look, gesture, word, 
sarcasm or cruel humor probably 


is dreadfully afraid. Don’t many 
turn in a “knife job” like this now 
and then, and feel somehow 
“safer” afterwards? When we do 
succumb to such improper acts, 
only through the Confessional and 
repentance will our fears do any- 
thing but increase. 

There are people, too, who 
simply have to be right about 
everything—politics, international 
relations, or whatever subject you 
‘dare to mention within their hear- 
ing. We often speak of these people 
as “awfully sure of themselves.” 
They aren’t: they are fear-ridden 
folk trying to feel sure of them- 
selves by feeling sure of everything 
else. They don’t have much fun in 
life, nor are they much fun to have 
around. 

A great many nervous break- 
downs occur because people are 
afraid to or refuse to admit they 
are afraid. This is equally true of 
the emotionally immature soldier 
as it is of the business executive 
who is given a iob that is more - 
than his intellect or constitution 
can handle. 

More than ever, parents must 
be emotional anchors for their 
children. Family ties and the at- 
titude of parents are the things 
which will determine how children 
weather the current crisis. The 
stronger the family, the more 
shock a child can withstand; the 
more composed the parent, the less 
frightened the child. 

In adults, most fears are pro- 
duced by mentally crossing bridges 
before we come to them. They are 
internal in origin, and almost al- 
ways come from within the individ. 
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ual. Wonder drugs won't help or 
cure them but there are other ways 
to cure the infection of fear. 


One way is to follow the rule 
of less fretting and stewing, and 
more physical activity. Break the 
habit of running away from a 
dangerous situation. Analyze it 
instead. If you can see no reason 
for fear but are still afraid, there 
is no easy way out. Do what you 
are afraid to do. As Franklin D. 
Roosevelt once put it, “There is 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” 


Once you learn to drown your 
fears before they are able to affect 
you mentally or physically, you 
won't feel, as so many people do 
that life is futile, that you aren't 
getting anywhere, that there’s no 
use trying to do anything about it. 
You'll be less stiff, less irritable, 
more modest, less envious, more 
interested in others. 

Freedom from fear in our atomic 


age is the best asset for success, 
good health, long life and a full 


cup of human happiness. But to 
achieve this freedom, there is only 
one sure formula known to man. 
That is the “formula of martyrs,” 
The thing most lacking in our 
materialistic, fear-breeding society 
is a greater love of God, a com- 
pletely unselfish dedication to the 
primary objective of man’s exis. 
tence, namely, the Salvation of 
his immortal soul. 

The facts are, indeed, strikingly 
evident to those who are willing 
to see what they can read. Man 
never will do anything but mul- 
tiply the fears that plague his 
daily life unless and until he at- 
tends to the business of the next 
life first and foremost. The best 
way to rid yourself of fear is to 
make sure you never, even momen- 
tarily waver from your place on 
God’s side. The “formula of 
martyrs” is simple indeed and so 
well-known that it all too often is 
completely forgotten: “What doth 
it profit a man if he gains the 
whole world, but loses his soul.” 


The late John Barrymore was fond of telling what work 
was required of the old-time actor when a variety of plays 
were produced by the same company in one-night stands. On 
one occasion, he related, when forgetting his lines, he ambled 
over to the side of the stage improvising as he did so. ““What’s 
the line, what’s the line?” he whispered, in between sentences. 
The promoter, according to Barrymore, sighed wearily and 
came back with the question, ‘“What’s the Play?”—Ave Maria 


No man ever yet climbed the ladder of success with his 


hands in his pockets—James Keith Moorhead. 
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GOD MADE 


IT SO 


Dad: Head the Family 


Reprinted from Priestly Aspects of Christian Parenthood. 


THE father is the capstone or 

head of the home. Here we 
meet that really startling teaching 
that under the Christian economy 
the father represents Christ in the 
family. 

The basis of this particular 
teaching is found in the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Ephesians. Speak- 
ing, in the fifth chapter, of the 
union of husband and wife in 
Christian marriage as a symbol or 
representation of the sacred union 
of Christ with His Spouse, the 
Church, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles makes the point that the lat- 
ter sacred union; namely, that of 
Christ with the Church, should be 
the model for the former, or the 
union of the two spouses in Chris- 
tian marriage. “Let wives be sub- 
ject to their husbands as to the 
Lord,” he says, “because the hus- 
band is the head of the wife as 
Christ is the head of the Church.” 


Basic Matter 


This is an exceedingly basic mat- 
ter for the whole Christian family. 
And it might well strike one as 
strange that we have not given it 
much more attention in our day 
than has actually been the case. 
So, while quoting St. Paul’s epistle 
to the Ephesians, let us fill in a bit 


further the picture of Christian 
marriage as he draws it. 


Let us at least quote yet the 
line immediately following our 
earlier quotation. “Husbands,” it 
reads, “love your wives, just as 
Christ loved the Church, and de- 
livered Himself up for her that 
He might sanctify her.” 


Actually, in its entirety this par- 
ticular chapter of St. Paul implies 
that the Christian family, based on 
Christian marriage, is a miniature 
replica of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church. The husband 
and father is the head and repre- 
sents Christ. The wife and moth- 
er is the body itself and represents 
the Church. The children are the 
members of the body and repre- 
sent the faithful. 


Not Figure of Speech 


Hence, just as St. John Chrysos- 
tom says that the home is a church 
in miniature, so we can say with 
St. Paul that the Christian family 
that dwells therein is the Mystical 
Body of Christ in miniature. This is 
indeed superb doctrine. To be 
sure, it is also mysterious doctrine. 
As St. Paul clearly states, it is a 
mystery — something, therefore, 
which we cannot fully understand. 
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But, it should be observed, there a bit of poetic idealism. No, there 
is not a question here of a mere is question of an eternal truth, or 
figure of speech, or of a figment, of a belief or mystery of Chris- 


let us say, of the imagination, or of 
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tianity. 


Men can boast of 


No Failure In Fatherliness 


Joseph A. Breig* 


You don’t really realize, until 

you see your father dead. Then 
for a little while it seems that God 
Himself has died. 

It seems that the stars must fall 
from the heavens, and the sun stop 
giving light. You feel for a mo- 
ment that something must happen 
like the earthquake and the dark- 
ness of Golgotha. Your father was 
only a man; but somehow he re- 
presented (although you did not 
know it until he was gone) God 
to you. 

But he did. Impossibly, incredi- 
bly, he did. 

And all at once you stopped 
taking him for granted; stopped 
taking fatherhood for granted; 
stopped taking God for granted. 

Suddenly you saw that your fa- 
ther need not have been your fa- 
ther. You saw that he need not 
have devoted a lifetime to loving 
you and caring for you. Above all 
(heart-stopping thought!), you re- 
alize that God too might have 
chosen not to be your Father. 

Then an avalanche of under- 
standing thundered down upon 


* Paulist Information Service, Washington (17), D. C. 


you, and you knew something of 
the eternal meaning of paternity, 

It means that God trusts us— 
and that we do not fail Him. 

It means that He places in our 
poor hands His tremendous title 
of Father; and we do not spoil it. 

To this day, the word Father 
falls nobly on the ear and into the 
heart. 

It might not. It might be the 
most hateful word in all languages. 

But it is good. It is not unworthy 
of God. 

And that is because, whatever 
else men have failed in, they have 
not, by and large, failed in father- 
liness. 

They have stood fairly well in 
the place of God for their sons. 
And their sons love them. And 
bless them. 

Men wonder, when their fathers 
are dead, whether the sun will ever 
rise again; and, after due thought, 
adore God better for having known 
God’s associate fathers. 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy Name, Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven...” 
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Story of Margaret Sanger 


Vice Masquerade 


Gretta Palmer* 


ENTY-five years ago Marga- 
ret Sanger’s Birth Control Re- 
sarch Bureau was in a shabby 
walk-up, subject to periodic raids 
by the New York police. A stern- 
faced woman stood outside Grand 
Central station offering birth con- 
trol literature to embarrassed 
passers-by—no decent periodical 
would print it. To the average de- 
cent American the whole subject 
was a furtive and an unpleasant 
one. He would no more have con- 
sidered giving money to such a 
movement than to the I.W.W., 
then cheerfully filling its coffers 
by robbing banks and other meth- 
ods of direct action. 


Contributions Deductible 


Today the birth control move- 
ment has a new look and a new 
name. As the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America it has seven 
listings in the New York telephone 
directory, one of them in bold 
type. It is now recognized as a 
“philanthropic” agency, contribu- 
tions to which are deductible from 
income taxes. It joins with re- 
putable social agencies in joint 
community drives. The Red Fea- 
ther kit provided this year for all 
Community Chest and Social work- 


*NCCW Columnist 


ers speaks favorably of its activities. 
Social leaders in most cities have 
accepted positions on its local 
boards. Government grants are 
made to support its “clinics.” Birth 
control has become respectable. 

It has become respectable—but 
it has not reformed. There have 
been no news releases from the 
Sanger group repudiating its old 
errors or offering to make amends 
for them. There has been no edify- 
ing statement saying, “We were 
wrong when we defied public 
opinion and the law.” There has 
been, instead, a progressive success 
at winning public opinion and the 
law to an evil philosophy disguised 
as good. 

“Sleeping Pill” 


What has brought about the 
difference? Why do community 
leaders beam from banquet daises 
today upon a movement they 
would have mentioned only in club 
locker rooms a quarter of a century 
ago? How on earth did Margaret 
Sanger do it? 

She did it—she and a few early 
advocates of her fallacious theories 
—through a widespread campaign 
directed at men’s consciences. 
There have not been many times in 
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history when a sin was so rapidly 
changed into a seeming virtue in 
the public mind. Twenty-five years 
ago people who visited the birth 
control “clinic” were ashamed; 
they went furtively because they 
knew they should not go at all. 

In those days all the “clinic” 
offered them was a technique; but 
the streamlined P.P.F. now gives 
them something more—it provides 
each conscience with a sleeping 
pill. It says to the women con- 
sidering family limitation: “What 
you want to do is right. See all 
these respectable men and women 
who are on our side? They will 
tell you so.” 

The campaign has been directed 
at moral judgment and has gone 
to very great lengths to convince 
American women that their sin is 
socially acceptable. It has enlisted 
“population experts” who have 
even foisted their theories on U.S. 
elements planning the future of 
Japan. It has bombarded women’s 
magazines with articles on the “ad- 
vantages” of “child spacing” to a 
mother’s health. It has suppressed 
the factual findings of such im- 
partial research groups as the Ma- 
ternity Center Association of New 
York, which show that in a high 
percentage of cases the couple 
who defers parenthood until “a 
few years after marriage” lets pass 
the only period in which they are 
constitutionally able to have a 
child at all. 
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All this has been done under 
our noses. This campaign that 
defies morality and denies scienti- 
fic fact has succeeded against our 
will. Today in America there is 
probably not one non-Catholic in 
a thousand who understands that 
family limitation is a sin under the 
natural law. His conscience has 
been too soundly put to sleep. 


Trumps Are Ours 


What has brought about all this? 
Zeal. Twenty-five years ago the 
advocates of birth control were 
not rich nor even recognized; yet 
they have won. And if, in this year, 
1952, a Catholic woman would 
stand up and go to work as eagerly 
as Margaret Sanger did, the battle 
could be reversed. For all the 
trumps are ours—all the decent 
arguments belong to us. 


Is it so hard to induce American 
women to like babies better than 
beauty shops or Buick cars? Is it 
so hard to make a man desire a son 
who will go fishing with him in 
another ten years or so? Is it so 
difficult to restore the conscience 
of our people to health and to make 
them see that what is masquerad- 
ing as a virtue is a sin? Whoever 
tries is very likely to succeed. 

One woman, led astray by a 
false fanaticism, has made a whole 
generation see things wrong. But 
one and God are a_ majority: 
another woman, crusading for the 
truth, can set things right again. 


I could prove God statistically. Take the human body alone 
—the chance that all the functions of the individual would just 


happen is a statistical monstrosity —George Gallup. 
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KIDS MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS? 


No Fences Needed Here 


Bronson and Delsia Beasley 


‘S we moved into our small-town 

home a few years ago, the for- 
mer tenant warned us that the 
neighborhood children were pests. 
“And,” she added _plaintively, 
‘there are more every year. A 
person just won't be able to live 
in peace.” 

Shortly after we moved, things 
happened fast. For example, one 
evening we returned home and 
found one row of beans, just up, 
systematically tramped down by 
some little tot. Flower labels had 
been removed, and the petunia bed 
had been a playground. 

Another day we found a boy 
taking close-range shots at the mar- 
tins with a BB gun. 

We counted to the proverbial 
ten before deciding on a course of 
action. 

Being young teachers and deter- 
mined to “make a go of it” in our 
new positions, we didn’t want to 
become known as the grouches. 
We didn’t fence out our difficul- 
ties, warn the. youngsters, nor “tell 
the parents off.” 


Whatcha Doin’? 


{nstead, we decided to use some 
of the child psychology we had 
been reading. We started to ob- 
tain the friendship and good-will 


of the youngsters, for only then 
would we be able, for example, to 
teach them respect for property 
rights and wildlife. 


If one has the right attitude, it 
is amazing how easy and pleasure- 
able it is to gain the friendship of 
children. They usually respond im- 
mediately to genuine friendliness. 


Gushing flattery and insincerity 
won't do; children are too direct 
to be taken in. In our case, at 
first, just a kindly word of rec- 
ognition did wonders toward pav- 
ing the way for further friendship. 
Other opportunities to get better 
acquainted came fast. 


One day, for instance, shy six- 
year-old Susan watched us intent- 
ly a few minutes. Then came the 
inevitable “Whatcha doin’?” 


“We're setting out flowers. 
Would you like to help us?” 

Susan poured the water, held 
the plants, and talked. As we 
moved carefully so we wouldn't 
step on plants, our guest followed 
our example. 

The next day Bobby, one of her 
playmates, came with her. When 
we heard her caution him, “Don’t 
walk there; you'll step on the 
flowers,” we knew we had two 
little friends who would use every 
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precaution to keep from damag- 
ing our plants. Respect for prop- 
erty rights was established without 


_a word of scolding from us. 


Another day a little boy helped 
us drop beans. (The same boy, we 
strongly suspected, who had step- 
ped on the previous beans.) 

Once when we were putting a 
piece of fur in a cherry tree to keep 
the birds out, we soon had a group 
of children as spectators. (Ac- 
cording to the previous tenant, it 
had always been a race to see who 
could get the cherries first—birds, 
children, or owners.) 


Bird Houses 


We explained the purpose of the 
fur. And we assured the children 
that when the cherries got ripe we 
could all have some. There were 
several self-appointed wardens to 
frighten away any birds that were 
not afraid of the fur. Soon we had 
a tree full of ripe cherries that we 
and the children enjoyed picking 
together. We had taken the young- 
sters into our confidence, trusted 
them; they responded as friends 
usually will toward one another. 

One year a storm blew a nest of 
young robins into our yard. Only 
one survived the fall and exposure. 
With the help of half a dozen boys 
and girls we raised it. In fact, they 
did most of the work; we provided 
only a few instructions. 

The love they had for their pet, 
the darling of the neighborhood, 
was a rare example of affection. 
The many eager bird lovers pro- 
vided plenty of food. And, of 
course, the pet grew up in liberty 
to fly about. 
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Since then we have never heard 
of birds being molested in this 
neighborhood. 

In fact, many boys and girls 
have followed our example and put 
up houses for blue birds, wrens, 
and martins. 

We and the children spend 
many relaxing moments watching 
birds at the birdbath and feeder, 
Children naturally love birds. 


If one likes little folks he will 
see innumerable ways of having 
fun with those of his neighborhood. 
And it costs very little to provide 
them with many of their greatest 
pleasures. For example, one of 
the high points of the year for our 
young friends is when we give 
them pumpkins for Halloween 
jack-o-lanterns. 

_ And a little praise (no cost) from 
a grown-up will seal any young- 
ster’s friendship. 

We and our little neighbors have 
had fun together during the last 
few years. 

Will friendliness with children 
cause them to become nuisances? 


Some Annoyances 


Our experience has been that 
once we satisfy their curiosity 
about things around our place and 
treat them with warmth and trust, 
they are just good neighbors who 
pay us occasional visits. 

Of course, we have had a few 
annoyances. For instance, the 
time a little girl was showing her 
visiting cousin (a boy) our flow- 
ers. We heard her yell, “I told you 
not to walk there; you'll mash the 
flowers.” To emphasize her advice 
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she gave him a slight shaking. He 
lost his balance and sat down on a 
small thorny cactus, flattening it. 
You can imagine the effects on the 
boy’s anatomy and pride—and on 
peace in the neighborhood. 

But when we weigh the annoy- 
ances and pleasures, we find that 
the pleasures tip the scales decid- 
edly. 

Only a child could give us the 


heart-warming pride we recently 
had when exuberant five-year-old 
Dorothy came running to our door 
with a tray of cookies requesting 
that we take them. “I made them 
myself—Mommy said they’re flat— 
and they’re all for you—Gee, Mrs. 
Beasley, I sure like your dress.” 
We agree with the saying, “Bet- 
ter to be driven from among men 
than to be disliked of children.” 


The reason why a dollar won't do as much as it once did 
is because people won’t do as much for a dollar as they once 


did.—Missouri Times. 
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Killing Murder 


‘It’s only a modern phrase for a nasty thing 


Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


**MAERCY killing,” like “love 

nest” or “soul mate” is a nice 
modern phrase for a very nasty 
thing. But call an onion by any 
other name it still makes the peeler 
weep. 

A “mercy killer” is a person who 
kills another who is suffering from 
an incurable disease. It is freely 
admitted to be killing; and _ it 
claims to be an act of mercy. It 
is indeed killing, just plain 
murder; but it is not mercy. 

To make this clear it will be 
helpful to explain a few basic 
moral principles. 

The first principle is that we are 
under moral obligation to use the 
ordinary means of conserving and 
preserving our lives. I must eat. I 
must sleep; I must take customary 
care of my health. A person who 
refuses to eat commits suicide. 
That means, too, that when I am 
sick I must use the ordinary means 
of getting well. If I have a heavy 
cold and fever I should go to bed 
because that is what common sense 
tells me to do. If I have an open 
sore I ought to bandage it so as 
not to pick up infection. 

The second principle is that I 
am not obliged to use extraordin- 
ary means to prolong my life 


whether I am well or ill. I am not 
morally obliged to move to Cali- 
fornia or Iceland even though 
that would add years to my life, 
So too when I am ill, I am not 
obliged to resort to extraordinary 
remedies to preserve my life. If 
my continued living depends on 
the amputation of my leg or arm, 
I am free to forego that operation; 
I am morally justified in going to 
my grave with my two legs and 
two arms still part of me. By the 
same token, if I am a “polio” 
victim, I may with a clear con- 
science refuse to drag on my life 
in an iron lung. 

Of course in each case I am per- 
‘fectly free to have the amputation 
or to pass my days in an iron lung. 
No least moral fault would be com- 
mitted if I did. 


We May Use Drugs 


A third moral principle is that 
I am free to use drugs to deaden 
pain. That is why God made the 
drugs or allowed us to find out 
how to make them. The principle 
here involved is the same _ that 
makes it morally lawful for me to 
take an anaesthetic — chloroform, 
ether or spinal injection—for an 
operation, or to allow a dentist to 
give me a hypodermic of cocaine 
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MERCY KILLING IS MURDER 


before pulling a tooth. I am not 
obliged to* suffer pain if I can 
avoid it. 

The last principle is that I may 
not kill by a positive act no matter 
how sick a person may be or in 
whatever pain. Life is a gift from 
God and cannot be terminated 
either by the person concerned or 
anyone else at will. Therefore to 
end the life of a sufferer by an 
overdose of morphine is plain and 
simple murder. 

There is no point in objecting 
that those who condemn mercy 


killing as murder quite readily ad-~ 


mit to the right of the state to 
put a man to death for crime. 
There is absolutely no point of 
comparison. 

Just as I, as an individual, have 
the right to kill a man who actually 
attacks my life, so the state or the 
social whole, through its govern- 
mental agency, has the right to 
kill those who attack or endanger 
its existence. This attack may 
come from outside, and thus war 
is legitimate. Or it may come from 
within by the commission of 
crimes that destroy the essentials 
of good order. 

I, as an individual, have a God- 
given right to my life; and if a 
man invades that right, he forfeits 
the right to his own life in favor 
ef mine. 

So, too, a lawfully-constituted 
State or Social whole has a God- 
given right to its unimpaired exis- 
tence and any man or group of men 
who endanger seriously organized 
societal life thereby forfeit their 
right to life. 

The right therefore to kill a man 


is had then only when he attacks 
life, either individual or societal. 

The poor sick person: is “attack- 
ing” no one and therefore neither 
the state nor an individual has a 
right to kill him. That is precisely 
why the state has no right to pass 
a law to allow any individual 
doctor or group of doctors, to kill. 
Such a law would be morally 
wrong for the state cannot grant 
a right which it does not possess 
itself. To assert that it can, is to 
affirm totalitarian doctrines. 

Of course if one doesn’t believe 
in God there is no use of talking 
about moral right and wrong or 
in fact about rights at all. Unless 
there is a God to whom we have 
duties then there are no rights at 
all. For all rights flow from duties. 


Some Easy Examples 


Here are some easy examples. I 
have a right to life because I have 
a duty to God from whom I have 
received that life. I have a right 
to freedom of conscience because I 
have a duty to worship God ac- 
cording to my conscience. Parents 
have a right to educate their child 
because they have a duty to bring 
up that child in such a way that 
he will be fit to take his place in 
life as a real adult. 

To go further into this partic- 
ular question would lead us deep 
into philosophy but for those who 
are interested may I refer them 
to my book “The American Phil- 
osophy of Law,” Chapter XI. 

Again if we look upon “mercy 
killing” from the doctor’s side, it 
can rightly be declared an anti- 
professional crime, one that a 
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doctor above all others is not 


supposed to commit. 

A judge; accepts a bribe 
commits an anti-professional crime 
for, by his office, he is obliged, 
above all others, to dispense even- 
handed justice. For a clergyman to 
seduce someone into sin is an 
anti-professional crime, because by 
his office he is committed above 
all others to leading others to 
higher moral living. 

So for a docter to kill is an anti- 
professional crime. By his very pro- 
fession he is a “healer.” On the 
threshold of his profession he took 
the oath of Hippocrates (the great 
Greek physician) wherein he prom- 
ished im part: “I will give no deadly 
drug, though it be asked of me; 
nor will I counsel such.” 

We have gone a long way on 
the road of godlessness and in- 
humanity when we call murder 
“mercy killing.” 

Suffering Can be Good 


We have said that “mercy kil- 
ling” is plain murder, that is, the 
unjustified and unjustifiable ac- 
complishment of the death of 
another. Nor is it “mercy” except 
in a maudlin, sentimental sense. 

Suffering is not the worst thing 
in the world. Even on grounds of 
sheer character-formation the pa- 
tient endurance of pain brings out 
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in a man qualities that enchance 
and ennoble his character. There is 
no finer man than a man who “can 
take it.” And the self-sacrificing 
care of invalids, of the sick and of 
the aged is one of the most refining 
factors in the whole realm of 
human experience. 

_From the religious viewpoint, 
the value of suffering, bravely 
borne, is written large over the 
pages of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The Psalms are filled with 
it and the story of Job is one of 
the world’s greatest dramas of a 
man made great by bearing every 
kind of adversity courageously. 

The New Testament is the story 
of the Crucified, of the God-Man 
who suffered for us the most cruel 
form of death. Through Him and 
with Him Christians down through 
the ages have learned not merely to 
“grin and bear it” but even to 
suffer with a smile. 


I myself have been a patient in 
hospitals nineteen times and I 
know that pain is not the pleasant- 
est thing in the world. I have also 
been a hospital chaplain time and 
again, and have seen men and 
women in great agony. I know 
that thoroughbreds don’t cry. I 
know that pain can be a blessed, 
healing thing. I know that “mercy 
killing” is unmerciful. 


Longfellow did not tell us the complete story in his famous 
poem on the midnight ride of Paul Revere. Researchers say 
that just before Paul got to his destination, a small group of 
British soldiers halted him and took away his horse. Paul was 


not discouraged however. 


According to the researchers, he 


footed it all the rest of the way to Concord. 


—Thomas A. Lahey, C.5.C. 
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The Saint Anthony Medal 


A Short Story 


JAMES A. COX 


HE looked smaller and not so 
plump lying there with the 
floral wreaths and ferns banked 
around the casket. Her white hair 
was combed neater than it ever 
had been in life, and the wrinkled 
and coarse skin had been smooth- 
ed by death. She looked peaceful 
and happy, a slight smile on her 
lips and a pale blue rosary twined 
in her waxen fingers. 


Tony knelt in front of the casket 
and stared at her. She didn’t look 
alive, but she didn’t look dead 
either. His senses told him she was 
dead, but his mind would not ac- 
cept it. That was not his mother 
lying there. God would not take 
his mother without giving him a 
chance to make things up to her. 
God would not be so cruel. There 
were so many things he had to tell 
her, so many things he had to do 
for her, to pay her back for the 
trouble he had caused her, to show 
her he loved her, to show her he 
was not really a bad son. She had 
to understand that he was not 
really bad. It wasn’t fair that she 
should die with that sorrow. It 
wasn’t fair. God should have given 
him a little more time. 

But there was no time. She 
was dead. She had died in sor- 
row. She had died believing he 
was no good. 
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And she was right. He was no 
good. He had never done any- 
thing but make trouble and sorrow 
for her. After all the tenderness 
and love she had given him, after 
all the prayers she had offered for 
him, and the worry she had felt 
for him, he was still no good. He 
had never told her how he appre- 
ciated what she had done for him. 
He had never realized it himself 
until now. He had never told her 
or shown her that he loved her, 
that he was really her son, that 
she was really his mother and not 
just someone who cooked his meals 
and fixed his clothes. 


A great emptiness clutched at 
his insides and he started to 
tremble violently. He buried his 
face in his hands and sobbed, “Oh, 
Mama, Mama, Mamacita!” 

He wanted to say a prayer for 
her, but it had been so long since 
he had prayed that he couldn't re- 
member all the words. Not even 
in Italian. He remembered how 
she had knelt with him when he 
was hardly more than a baby and 
prompted him through the Our 
Father and the Hail Mary, word by 
word, in both Italian and English, 
until he could say them all by 
himself. And how the whole fam- 
ily had knelt and said the prayers 
together for his father, who had 
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been killed by a runaway horse. 
All her life she had been praying 
for someone, and especially for 
him, and now he couldn't even re- 
member one prayer to say for her 
when she was dead. He sobbed 
again, “Oh, Mama, Mama, I'm 
sorry.” 

He stood up and walked back 
to where the family and friends 
were gathered on the chairs 
stretched along the wall. They 
were all there, staring at him—sis- 
ters, brothers, uncles, aunts, all the 
children, friends and neighbors. 
He wanted to say something to 
them, something that would make 
them realize how sorry he was. He 
wanted them to say something to 
him, something to help ease the 
pain and anguish he felt, some- 
thing to let him know that they, at 
least, understood. 

They eyed him coldly as he 
stood there, looking with hatred 
and contempt at his cheap, flashy 
clothes, his sallow and vice-lined 
face. A little girl tugged at his 
sister Angela’s sleeve and whisper- 
ed loudly, “Mommy, who's that 
man?” 

Tony turned and walked rapid- 
ly out to the street. 

The day had been hot and hu- 
mid, and now, with dusk creeping 
through the streets, the air, heavy 
and damp, hung over the city like 
a shroud. The street lights and 
neon signs weré fuzzy in the heat 
haze and the blaring of the taxi 
horns and radios sounded at the 
same time harsh and muffled. The 
men, in undershirts and sport 
shirts and rumpled Palm Beach 
suits, and the women, in loose 
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house dresses and itching under 
binding and padding, 
and fanning, equipped themselves 
with pitchers of cold beer and 
tickets to air-conditioned theatres, 
and sat on front steps and strugg- 
led along the street and _ hailed 
taxicabs, 


Tony wandered through the 
streets, bitter and sorrowful. He 
felt lost and bewildered, just as 
he had the first time he faced the 
police sergeant across the wide 
desk after they had surprised him 
in the darkened candy store and 
dragged him to the station house. 
Then, as now, the perspiration had 
rolled down his face and salted 
his lips. It had oozed through his 
clothes, making them stick un- 
comfortably to his body and chafe 
his arm-pits and thighs when he 
moved. He had felt frightened and 
bloodless then, and had longed for 
the protecting and loving arms of 
his mother, just as he did now. 


He remembered how she _ had 
cried that first time, how she had 
pleaded with him the second and 
third times, how she had beat him 
the fourth time, and how she had 
fought for him the fifth time when 
they wanted to put him in a de 
tention home. 


He remembered how she had 
insisted to everyone that he was 
not bad, just wild; how he would 
see her kneeling in front of the 
statue of the Virgin saying her ro 
sary in the late hours of the night 
as, sometimes staggering, he 


passed her room; and hearing het 
bustle about in the gray of morm- 
ing fixing his 


lunch so he 
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wouldn’t be late for work, then 
going to early Mass. 

He had known she was praying 
for him and it had made him 
angry. He remembered how he 
laughed when she gave him the 
Saint Anthony medal to wear on 
a chain around his neck, and told 
her it was only a cheap piece of 


‘tin, and how she had slapped him 


across the face and screamed that 
he had no respect for God or Saint 
Anthony, who was his patron 
saint, and that he was her young- 
est child and a thorn in her heart 
and that she wished she had never 
borne him. 

He had packed his clothes then, 
snarling that he was sick of her 
preaching and praying and wail- 
ing. She had cried, and begged 
him not to leave, but he had 
stalked out. 

That had happened years ago, 
and he had never seen her alive 
again. He found the Saint An- 
thony medal in his pocket the next 
day, wrapped in a ten-dollar bill. 
The medal he tucked away in his 
wallet and the ten dollars he 
spent on a bottle of whiskey and a 
crap game. He never wore the 
medal for fear someone would 
laugh at him, but never had been 
able to throw it away. Vague 
feelings of guilt and uneasiness 
came over him when he thought 
of it and his mother, and he car- 
ried it with him through hotels, 
flop houses, taverns, red light 
areas and prisons. 

The thought of it now raised 
fresh storms of grief; and he 
longed to be alone in his room 
and let the torrent of sorrow flow 
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out unchecked. His wandering 
had led him through the neighbor- 
hood where he had been raised, 
and the memories that came flood- 
ing back made his anguish seem 
unbearable. He turned and ran, 
unmindful of the heat and traffic, 
back to the cheap hotel where he 
had taken a room. 

In his room, he threw himself 
on the bed and let the tears come. 
All the memories that had been 
aroused whirled feverishly through 
his mind, the fullness of the earlier 
ones making the later ones seem 
even more empty. Through and 
over all one thought pounded: His 
mother had died never knowing 
he loved her and now it was too 
late to tell her. He sobbed his 
sorrow, called upon her and God 
to forgive him, cursed himself, and 
twisted and turned in an agony 
of restlessness until the sheets 
were a sodden, sweaty mass. 
Finally he fell asleep. 

The next morning he cleaned 
himself up and went to the neigh- 
borhood church where the funeral 
services for his mother were being - 
held. 

The priest was already on the 
altar when he entered, and the 
sight of the casket, covered with 
the black cloth and flanked by 
flickering candles, brought sting- 
ing tears to his eyes. The sono- 
rous notes of the organ and the’ 
Latin chant, strangely familiar yet 
strangely foreign, rolled through 
the vast arches of the church and 
echoed faintly under the choir 
floor where he knelt in the last 


pew. 
He took the Saint Anthony 
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medal from his pocket, kissed it his hands and said as much of 
furtively, and whispered, “I’m the prayers, in both Italian and 
sorry, Mama.” Then he clasped English, as he could remember. 


Telephone Tid-Bits 


Seventy-five years ago the first telephone call was made 
by Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor, who had the only 
telephone transmitter in America. Today, there are 35,000,000 
Bell telephones carrying an average of about 140,000,000 calls 
a day. 


Lats, 


*One of your employees is stealing! Every month 
there is in my account than my stubs show!” 
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Household Theologians 


Neither angel nor Rover 


David Charles 


WE human beings are strange. 
By our very nature we are 


‘borderline cases. We are that 
line on the horizon that God has 
drawn between Heaven and earth. 
Because we have souls we are like 
the angels and God. Because we 
have bodies we are like our old 
dog and the bone he gnaws. But 
because we are men we are 
neither our guardian angel nor 
Rover. We stand between them. 
We are that meeting ground where 
the spiritual and material world 
mingle and come and go. 


Our soul rules our body, yet is 
dependent on it. Our body is like 
a barroom door that swings both 
ways. It opens owt and the soul 
goes out into the world; it turns 
in and the world rushes into the 
soul, 


With the exception of infused 
knowledge which is given to few, 
all that we think about has come 
to us along the road of the things 
our five senses pick up. Though 
Faith tells us things we could 
never get with our senses or ever 
attain with our own unaided reas- 
on, still when it comes to tell us 
these truths it uses the things we 
have experienced around us—the 
Father, a Son who suffered and 
died for us, Hell with fire that 


burns, and Heaven where we will 
be happy. 
Two Persons Saw 


Our idea of God we get from 
what we see around us. This is 
beautiful, mysterious, frightening. 
It is beautiful and mysterious be- 
cause we can rise so high from 
such lowly beginnings. It is 
frightening because we can get 
the wrong idea of God. Whenever 
I think of this I think of two peo- 
ple—St. Therese of the Child Jesus 
and oddly enough of Martin Lu- 
ther. From what they saw she got 
the right idea and he got the wrong 
one. 

As part of the grace of her mis- 
sion to tell the world of the Fa- 
therhood of God and His Provi- 
dence that reaches down into the 
tiniest detail of every day life, God 
gave her her father. How good 
he was to her and how provident, 
can be gathered from her auto- 
biography when she stood at the 
end of her life and looked back 
with worship and gratitude to- 
wards him. Knowing him helped 
her know God. One day she was 
discovered weeping, and when 
asked why she answered, “How 
sweet it is to call God ‘Our Fa-: 
ther.’” 

Luther was the opposite. He 
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had a father and mother, but real- 
ly he had no parents. His child- 
hood was dragged out in coldness, 
lack of love, and in fear. There is 
a temptation to add cruelty, but 
why bring that up. It’s all over 
now anyway. The first real love he 
got was from Frau Ursula Cotta, 
but by then he was about four- 
teen, and that was about fourteen 
years too late. 


Missed The Point 


From what he saw, his idea of 
God was that of an arbitrary ty- 
rant who is just waiting to pounce 
on us the first slip we make. This 
is seen from the fact that he got 
scruples. Scruples are the effort 
of a soul to be sure that God 
doesn’t double-cross it. In a world 
which God made with the delib- 
erate purpose of showing mercy, 
Martin Luther had missed the 
point completely thanks to his first 
sight of the world and its occu- 
pants. 

His final theology that man is 
so hopelessly corrupted that his 
sins cannot be forgiven but can 
only be covered over with the 
merits of Christ is the final des- 
pair of a thoroughly frightened 
man grasping at a last straw. 

St. Thomas who perhaps more 
than any other man has told us 
exactly what we can know about 
God from the creatures He has 
made and how we can know it, 
added that what we learn as chil- 
dren makes such an impression on 
“us that it becomes almost part of 
our nature. Part of our nature for 
him, meant sinking into our flesh 
and bones and staying there. 
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For this reason parents have 
given their children almost a com- 
plete course in theology before 
they ever see a catechism—and this 
they do not so much by what they 
say as what they do and are. 


Year Round Lectures 


When you tell a child that God 
is merciful, just, provident, long- 
suffering, that He made the world 
out of love and cares very much 
whether we act in such a way as 
to go to Heaven, the child is going 
to understand this against the 
background of his own experience. 

If he has seen a mother and 
father very much in love with one 
another and in love with him and 
his brothers and sisters, he will 
understand what you mean by the 
love of God for us. If he has been 
victimized by arbitrariness and 
treated unfairly, he may not see too 
well your explanation of the jus- 
tice of God. 

If the weakgess he has in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind has 
been put up with patiently and yet 
firmly God’s own patience won't 
be something new to him. Just 
how much God really cares how 
he acts in order to get to Heaven 
will be demonstrated by the way 
his mother and father behave 
themselves as Catholics. On the 
door of every home a sign might 
be hung: 


Inside!! 


Year Round Lectures on Theology 
Principal Topic—God 
Everybody 
Children Particu- 
larly! 


Lecturer: 
All Invited! 
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St. Peregrine, O.S.M. 


Patron of Cancer Victims 


AST year the dread disease 

known as Cancer took the lives 
of 215,000 American men, women 
and children. The American Can- 
cer Society estimates that one in 
five Americans now living will de- 
velop cancer, in other words, if 
present rates continue some 22,- 
000,000 living Americans will fall 
prey to the disease. 


American people have become 
cancer-conscious and much more 
informed about the disease in re- 
cent years as a result of the inten- 
sive educational campaign waged 
by the Cancer Society and its local 
affiliates. Despite the millions of 
dollars and the use of the best 
scientific and medical brains for 
research, neither the cause nor the 
final cure for the ailment has been 
found. 

Rabble-Rouser 


It should be a source of comfort 
and hope for Catholics, either as 
victims of cancer or potential vic- 
tims, to know that there is a pat- 
ron to whom they may pray for 
help and protection against its rav- 
ages. The story of St. Peregrine, 
0.S.M., a priest of the Order of the 
Sefvants of Mary, is not well- 
known in this country, although it 
is an inspiring saga. 

St. Peregrine was born in 1260 
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T. J. McInerney 


at Forli, Italy, the son of well-to- 
do parents. As a youth, he was 
an active participant in local polit- 
ical affairs, belonging to an anti- 
papal party dedicated to keeping 
Italy in an uproar. During one up- 
rising, Pope Martin IV despatched 
St. Philip Benizi to Forli in an 
effort to mediate the disturbance. 
Peregrine, as one of the leaders of 
the rabble-rousers, was in the fore- 
front of the unruly mob that met 
the Pope’s emissary at the outskirts 
of town and pelted him with rocks 
and other missiles. 

Anxious to show his cohorts that 
he was “hard,” Peregrine went so 
far as to strike Benizi in the face 
with his fist, knocking him pros- 
trate. Benizi’s application of the 
Christian principle of “turning the 
other cheek” and praying aloud for 
his attacker made a deep impres- 
sion on Peregrine. Benizi had re- 
traced his steps some three miles 
when he was aware of a breathless 
young man at his side. It was 
Peregrine: contrite and begging 
his victim’s forgiveness. 

The incident with Philip Benizi 
changed the course of Peregrine’s 
life. Not long after he was study- 
ing for the priesthood and subse- 
quently was received into the Or- 
der of the Servants of Mary at 
Siena by Philip Benizi. For sixty- 
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two years he led a life of austerity, 
silence and fortitude. The once- 
violent youth of the political world 
became an untiring preacher of the 
Word and the means by which 
countless souls returned to God. 
After some years of spiritual activ- 
ity in Siena, his superiors sent 
Peregrine to Forli to establish a 
new house of the Order. 


Amputation Scheduled 


During his priestly career, Pere- 
grine became afflicted with a 
loathesome and painful cancer of 
the foot. Peregrine’s biographers 
relate that the stench from the 
gangrenous sore was so foul that 
it was virtually impossible for his 
associates to come in close contact 
with him. Medical authorities 
handling his case finally determin- 
ed that the only course open to 
them was to amputate the leg. 
For a time Peregrine demurred, 
protesting that he was willing to 
suffer, but his objections were over- 
come by his superiors and a date 
for the amputation was set. 


Throughout the night preceding 
the date of the operation, Pere- 
grine remained in the monastery 
chapel, praying for some miracle 
that might obviate the need of the 
pending amputation—which Pere- 
grine feared would hamper his 
missionary activities. Finally fall- 
ing asleep with utter exhaustion, 
before an image of the Crucified 
Savior, Peregrine, in a dream, en- 
visioned Christ stretching out His 
hand from the Cross and touching 
his diseased foot. It is an authen- 
ticated fact that upon awakening 
Peregrine found that he was cured 
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—and examining doctors were as- 
tounded to find that there was no 
longer any trace of the ailment. 


Not Well Known 


As news of the apparentwniracle 
spread, Peregrine became noted 
among the victims of cancer and 
those suffering from running sores 
of various kinds. When he died in 
1345, at the age of eighty, so 
many miracles during his lifetime 
and later at his tomb were credited 
to him that he was beatified in 
1609. Devotion to him was espec- 
ially fervent throughout Spain. He 
is also well-known and widely in- 
voked in Italy, Bavaria, Austria 
and Hungary. Pope Benedict XIII 
solemnly canonized St. Peregrine 
in 1726. 


In recent years, St. Peregrine 
has become the accepted Patron 
Saint of those afflicted with Cancer 
and Running Sores. An effort is 
underway to make him _ better 
known in America, where cancer is 
the nation’s second biggest killer. 
For private use only by the faith- 
ful, there are several prayers, in- 
cluding this one: 

“O St. Peregrine, whom Holy 
Mother Church has declared Pat- 
ron of those suffering from Run- 
ning Sores and Cancer, I confident- 
ly turn to you for aid in my present 
sickness. (Mention it). 


“Behold how much I am afflict- 
ed in body as well as in soul. Lest 
my courage begin to fail, and impa- 
tience and sadness oppress me, I 
beg your kind intercession. Good 
St. Peregrine, ask God to relieve 
me of this sickness, if it be His 
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Holy Will. Plead with the Blessed 
Virgin, the Mother of Sorrows, 
whom you loved so tenderly and 
in union with whom you have 
suffered the pains of cancer, that 
she may help me with her all-pow- 
erful prayers and sweet consola- 
tion. 

“But if it should be God’s Holy 
Will that I bear this sickness, ob- 
tain for me the courage and 
strength to accept all these trials 
from the loving hand of God with 
patience and resignation. May 
suffering lead me to a better life 


and enable me to atone for my own 
sins and the sins of the world. 

“O good St. Peregrine, help me 
to imitate you in your suffering, 
unite myself with Jesus Crucified 
and the Mother of Sorrows, and 
offer my pains to God with all the 
love of my heart, for His glory 
and the salvation of souls, espec- 
ially my own. Amen.” 

The prayer should be followed 
by one Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Glory be to the Father, with the 
invocation, “St. Peregrine, pray for 
us!”) 


Don’t—Take It Easy 


. It is a popular “au revoir” to say “take it easy” and it is so easy 
to “be good to yourself.” The growing fad enables a number of us 
to be lax, lazy and lenient in a fashionable sort of way, to brush 
aside responsibilities, and to crave after the material ease of this 
world, because the trend is to claim, “we owe it to ourselves.” 

If the physical chase after super-abundant comfort spills into 
the spiritual life, the laxity may become a gateway to sin and des- 
pair. Little things, a little laziness, that’s how it begins. 

“Why save?” Borrow; that’s the answer. Pay back out of 
earnings you might get in the future because it is easier to borrow 
than to save and deprive yourself. 

“Why plant a garden?” It’s too hard to weed, to run a culti- 
vator, or get blisters from hoeing. 

“Why paint your own house or roll the lawn?” Pay someone 
else to do it. Forgotten is the supreme gratification that is gained 
from doing it yourself. 

“Why nurse a baby?” It takes too much time, spoils a woman’s 
clothes; she has no freedom to gad about. Gone are the days when 
this loving gesture sealed the maternal bond between infant and 
mother. 

“Why do a good job in the shop; other guys don’t.” The “other 
guys” probably are clever enough not to be found out. Consider, 
though the “other guys” will be along at the Last Judgment. 
—Mary Dolores Fetcko. 
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Growing up spiritually ... 


Confirmation, 


From Altar and Home®* 


“THE feast of Pentecost is the 
solemn anniversary of the con- 
fiirmation of the Church founded 
by Christ. On this day the Holy 
Spirit, the soul of the Church, 
took possession of the mystical 
body of Christ and strengthened 
it for its battle with the world. 
Each one of us had our indi- 
vidual Pentecost on the day of our 
confirmation when we _ became 
adult members of Christ and sol- 
diers of His army. Just as baptism 
is our Easter, our resurrection from 
spiritual death to a new life in 
Christ; so in a similar way is con- 
firmation our Pentecost, the 
strengthening or making firm of 
this Christ-life in our souls. By 
baptism we become sons and 
daughters of God the Father and 
brothers of Jesus Christ; through 
confirmation we grow to spiritual 
manhood in Christ and are en- 
listed as soldiers and apostles in 
Christ’s army. 


A Comparison 


Early in grade school we learned 
that confirmation is a sacrament 
through which we receive the Holy 
Spirit to make us strong and per- 
fect Christians and _ soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. St. Thomas Aquinas 
develops and explains this teach- 
ing by a comparison. 


* Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo, 


Our Pentecost 


He says “just as in our natural 
life there is a ‘becoming of age, 
when a man is able to perform 
perfect acts, so too there is a 
growing up in the spiritual life. A 
man is spiritually reborn at bap- 
tism; in confirmation he receives a 
certain perfection in the spiritual 
life. The Holy Spirit has given in 
the baptismal font a fullness of 
innocence; in confirmation He be- 
stows an increase of grace; in 
baptism we are regenerated into 
life, after baptism we are confirm- 
ed for the battle; in baptism we 
are cleansed; after baptism we are 
strengthened.” 


Live Christ 


From this explanation of St. 
Thomas, it is clear that it is the 
duty of the confirmed Christian to 
be an active member of the 
Church. He must live Christ and 
defend His principles in the world. 
Just as it is the duty of the soldier 
to fight, so the confirmed Christian 
must line up with our pope, our 
bishops, our priests in fighting to 
restore all things in Christ. He 
must fight to restore Christ as 
King of the world, King of fami- 
lies, King of the home, the school, 
the office, and workshop. Christ 
must be restored if mankind and 
the world are to be saved. 
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The fact that some people re- 
fuse to acknowledge Christ as King 
does not alter the truth. We must 
be ready to go to any pains, even 
death, to see this realized. The 
confirmed Christian must be a 
“doer and not a hearer only” of the 
word of God. As confirmed Chris- 
tians we must radiate the divine 
life which is in us by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. That is 
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our divine privilege and sublime 
duty. 

Pentecost is the anniversary of 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose grace we strive to fulfill 
this obligation. On this Pentecost 
let us ask the Holy Spirit to stir 
up His grace within us that fired 
by divine love we will not cease 
to labor until all things are re- 
stored in Christ. 


Shek Means ‘Rock, 


Chiang Kai Shek is an exemplary Christian. He has en- 
trusted the nation to God. He is fond of comparing the torture 
that China is now going through to the Passion Week of Christ; 
and he keeps reminding his people that God will bring an 
Easter to China. 

Each morning the leader of China spends an hour in prayer, 
meditation and Scripture reading. During this time, no one 
is allowed to disturb him. 

Several years ago Dr. Wu, a Catholic member of what cor- 
responds to our Supreme Court, presented Chiang with a beau- 
tifully illuminated copy of the Magnificat — the Catholic prayer 
first uttered by the Blessed Virgin. Now this has become the 
favorite prayer of the Generalissimo. His favorite hymn is 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria.”—The Field Afar 


Many a person has regretted the hastily spoken word or 
the hastily written letter. President Lincoln once taught one of 
his own cabinet members a much needed lesson on that subject. 
During the Civil War, it seems, some officer had failed to carry 
out an order from Washington. Secretary Stanton was so much 
disturbed that he told President Lincoln that he was going to 
write a letter to the errant officer. “Do so,” said Lincoln. 
“Write him right now while you have it all on your mind. 
Make it sharp, Cut him up!” With that encouragement it didn’t 
take Stanton long to write a real stinger. Then he read it to 
Lincoln. “Whom shall I send it by?” he asked. “Send it! Why 
don’t send it at all!” Lincoln replied. “Tear it up! You have 
relieved your mind on the subject, and that’s all that is neces- 
sary.”—Ave Maria 
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Words, yes . 


. but 


Wonderful In The Missal 


Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 


you expect me to write, and 

what can I write but words, 
words, words. If it’s words you 
want, take the dictionary. The 
words are all there. Yet, we know 
that this treasury of words can be 
used in countless ways. They can 
be arranged to convey thoughts of 
hate, of love, of filth, of purity— 
degrading thoughts, uplifting 
thoughts. 

Men use words. God _ uses 
words. Without doubt God’s use 
of words is the most effective. God 
has spoken to us in the inspired 
writings of Holy Scripture. The 
God-man, Christ Jesus, has spoken 
to us in the Gospel messages. The 
Bible might be counted the most 
sublime of all books. Yet, there is 
one book that surpasses the Bible. 

It is—the Missal. The Missal is 
the cream of the Bible, arranged 
by the inspired Spouse of Christ, 
the Church. The Missal is used 
with a divine efficacy that accom- 
plishes the greatest world event 
each day—the Mass. 


A School Book 


I am going to restrict myself en- 
tirely to the prayers of the Missal. 
I will advocate the use of the 
Missal as a source of instruction 
for the home, the family, the 
church in miniature. Perhaps few 


persons look upon the Missal as a 
school book. Yet, it is the educa- 
tional book par excellence. It is 
chock-full of dogma. It is cram- 
med with Christian philosophy. It 
is a summary of the choicest 
church history, reviewing each year 
the life of Christ in His saving 
mysteries, and the lives of the 
saints with the interpretation of 
their greatness. 


“Lives of great men all remind 
us, we can make our lives sub- 
lime,” says Longfellow. Hero wor- 
ship is a source of inspiration and 
strength. No book impresses us 
more with inspirational heroism 
than the Missal, with its greatest 
of God’s saints, and the triumphant 
Hero of all ages—Christ Himself. 

My contention is that thorough 
familiarity with the Missal, coup- 
led with the devout use of it, is 
the richest source of education 
there is. I love to think of the 
countless gems of thought that are 
found in the prayer formulas of 
the daily Masses. They are pre- 
cious jewels chosen from Sacred 
Scripture and interpreted for us 
by their use in the Mass. 

Explaining the Scriptures is a 
special science called Exegesis. 
The Missal explains the Sacred 
Scriptures by its limpid use of the 
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sacred texts. So we have in the 
Missal, besides theology, besides 
philosophy, besides church history, 
also exegesis. Other gems of the 
Scriptures are used in the Masses 
of the Feasts of Saints as keys to 
unlock the secret of their sanc- 
tity. 
Blankets The World 

If we love words with power, 
think of the words of Consecra- 
tion: This Is My Body—This Is My 
Blood. Those simple words spoken 
by the priest, daily work the mir- 
acle of transubstantiation. These 
words possess not the mere power 
of logic, nor the mere power of 
revealing truth. They possess a 
power divine, compared with 
which, an atomic explosion is but 
a feeble restling or a rattle. 

An atomic explosion rips and 
tears things to bits, destroys hu- 
man, animal, and vegetable life. 
The quiet dynamic, divine energy 
of the words of Consecration blan- 
kets the world with a shield of di- 
vinity. It destroys nothing but 
sin. It props up human life with 
divine stays. 

We know of an iron curtain. 
Let us not forget that there is a 
divine curtain or blanket of love, 
built by the multiplied personal, 
encharistic presence of Christ all 
over the world. The Master said: 
“I am the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life. That Way and 
Truth and Life are substantially 
present with us daily, offering us 
guidance, enlightenment, and 
strength in and through the offi- 
cial prayers, the lovely words that 
Surround the great action of the 
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Mass. Yes, it is words, words, 
words, not idle, not empty, not 
confusing, but operative, mean- 
ingful, inspiring. 

Before the priest ascends the 
altar he prays: “Send forth thy 
light and thy truth.” That is just 
what God does, in the meaningful 
words of the Mass. Besides laying 
Himself, substantial Light and 
Truth, upon the corporal, He dif- 
fuses light and truth through our 
souls by the official prayers in the 
Mass. In one of the petitions of 
Mass we plead “that every prayer 
and work of ours may begin always 
with God and through Him be 
ended.” 

Prayer and work make up the 
life of a Christian. It is so easy 
for the Missal Christian to be all 
imbued with grace and divinity by 
intelligently and devoutly using 
the Missal at home and at Mass. 
Such is the benefit accruing from 
these rich official prayers of the 
Mass. 


Monks Started It 
Thank God that today our Cath- 


olics are more and more becoming 
users of the Missal. Not so many 
years back, the laity did not know 
much about the Missal, except that 
it was the book the priest used at 
the altar, and the server carried 
to and fro. 

It was the Benedictine Monks 
of St. Andre .Abbey in Belgium 
that led the way in popularizing 
the Missal. They wanted to ren- 
der a service to the Church. They 
conceived the idea of translating 
and explaining the Missal. Their 
leadership was followed gradually 
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by many. Today even small chil- 
dren are quite at home in the use 
of the Missal. 

A father and mother whe wish 
to Christianize their home and 
family need only to lead the way 
for their children in the use of the 
Missal. One family in Iowa gath- 
ers around the table in the eve- 
ning to look over the Mass for the 
next day. 

Imagine the impression on those 
children’s minds when the father 
and mother call attention to a 
choice thought or a valuable les- 
son in that Mass. There are ques- 
tions and answers. “What do we 
ask of God in the main prayer of 
tomorrow's Mass, Tommy?” Tom- 
my can not only find that prayer, 
but he can also answer that ques- 
tion and many others. He and his 
little brothers and _ sisters are 
learning the life of Christ and the 
Church in these home sessions with 
Mom and Pop. 

The magnificent life of Christ 
from its advent expectation and 
Christmas. nativity, through boy- 
hood, through manly example, 
through perfect doctrine, through 
model and meritorious suffering 
and death, to the resurrection vic- 
tory, is all known to Tommy and 
his brothers and sisters. Their 
young minds know of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit and the develop- 
ment of the Church. 

It’s all in the Missal. It’s all in 
the official prayers of the Mass. 
This grand life and work of Christ 
is the top story of all times and 
for all times. It is summarily re- 
peated in the Mass formula on an 
average of four times each second, 
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day after day around the world, 
No document in all the world is so 
saturated with divinity as is the 
Missal. 


The Law Of Prayer 


Out of the wealth of prayers in 
the Missal one could publish var- 
ious kinds of prayer books and 
spiritual reading books. One whole 
book could be filled with nothing 
but those sublime orations or pray- 


ers of the temporal cycle of 
Masses. Another book could be 
published with Introit themes— 


chosen morsels of Holy Scripture, 
A book of rich lessons could be 
drawn from the fine Epistles of the 
Mass. A collection of positively 
divine teaching for life guidance 
would grow out of the Gospels of 
the many Masses. But holy Mother 
Church, knowing our love for var- 
iety, gives us all these things to- 
gether in each day’s Mass. 


From all the foregoing, I draw 
one big sad conclusion for per- 
sons of my age: What a pity that 
we did not earlier in life learn to 
know and to use the Missal, this 
Treasury of official prayers of the 
Church. However, I also evolve 
one rich resolution. Knowing now 
the worth of the Missal, I now use 
it more diligently and more de- 
voutly. Furthermore, I am going 
to teach and inspire others to do 
the same: because, the law of 
prayer is the law of belief, and the 
law of belief is the law of life. 
Pray and believe and live accord- 
ing to the official prayers in the 
Missal. Pray to, believe in, and 
live with, Christ present in the 
Mass. 
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RUTH HALL THOMAS 


Catholic Mother of 1952 


‘ARS. MACEO A. THOMAS, 

mother of nine, was chosen 
Catholic Mother-of-the-Year by 
the National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life. The announce- 
ment was made, in accordance 
with past custom, on May 4th, 
the Feast of St. Monica, Patroness 
of Christian Mothers. 


Mrs. Thomas was born Ruth 
Hall, on February 24, 1904, in 
Phoenix, Maryland. She was the 
youngest of ten children of Genal 
and Annie Hall, both of old Cath- 
olic stock. Her early life was 
spent on the parents’ 165-acre farm 
in Maryland. There she became an 
experienced horse-back rider, com- 
peted in local horse shows and 
won a number of prizes. Her ex- 
tracurricular interests at school 
centered in basketball, college dra- 
matics and singing. 


She was married in 1925 to 
Maceo A. Thomas of Baltimore, a 
Catholic, and now head of the sales 
division of Dobbins Coal Company, 
New York City. 


In 1950 Mr. Thomas, former 
president of the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Union of New York and the 
Catholic Inter-racial Council of 
New York, was awarded by Pope 
Pius XII the citation “Pro Eccle- 


sia et Pontifice.” The award was 
made by Cardinal Spellman in the 


Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in the presence of a 
large and distinguished gathering, 
including the entire Thomas fam- 
ily. 

The Thomases are known in 
their community as outstanding 
Catholics, with their frequent 
family Communions edifying their 
neighbors and _ parishioners. A 
feature of their family life has been 
their use of and devotion to Cath- 
olic literature. From their earliest 
childhood the children have had 
access to such literature, suitable 
for their various age levels. 


Despite the pressure of the mul- 
titude of household chores inevit- 
able in a family of eleven with no 
maid service, Mrs. Thomas has 
managed to take an active part in 
community affairs. For a great 
many years she was corresponding 
secretary of the local Parent 
Teachers’ Association, and from 
time to time has served as treas- 
urer of the Jack and Jill Club, a 
national organization to which her 
younger children belong. For years 
she has been an active and devoted 
worker in the church of St. Char- 
les Borromeo, Harlem, and is pre- 
sently assisting Monsignor Corne- 
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lius J. Drew, the Pastor, in his 
efforts to raise funds for a school 
and community center. Frequent- 
ly Mrs. Thomas contributes her 
talents as a singer at community 
affairs. 


Referring to her recently, a lay 


family to be a better citizen and a 
better Catholic.” 

A Catholic clergyman had this 
to say of Mrs. Thomas: “On each 
occasion that I met her, she im- 
pressed me with her motherii- 
ness, unselfishness, devotion to her 


husband and children, her gra- § ® 
woman who knows Mrs. Thomas ciousness, poise, charm, and most 
well wrote of her: Reduced tO of all, the feeling that these are 7 
writing, the achievements of this not merely surface attractions, but 
net glamor Ous OF they come from deep within.” § A 
spectacular. But in the lives of Perhaps no other family in New §| ti 
who have been cheerfully given cause of inter-racial justice and § 
every advantage within the con-  }etter race relations generally than § 
fines of a modest budget, Ruth Hall jaye the Thomases, who in the 
Thomas, like Mary of Nazareth, quiet dignity of their own lives p 
has played the hidden role of a have so exemplified the dignity of | o 
quiet dynamo, inspiring and en- man and the basic principles of | th 
couraging each member of her true Catholic living. m 
th 
al 
On The Decline 
The marriage license upswing began in June 1950, at the m 
start of the Korean War, fell off sharply during the last half h 
of 1951. For the year as a whole, the 1,621,159 licenses issued G 
during 1951 represented a 4 percent drop from the 1,691,673 ge 
4 issued the year before. 
4 For the first six months of 1951, marriage licenses ran 6 a 
: percent ahead of the first half of 1950. But during the last m 
: half of 1951 they slumped 12 percent below the last half of 1950. ha 
Just as the increase in marriage licenses during the last ag 
half of 1950 was followed by a rise in the number of births in ie 
1951, the marriage license decline in 1951 may mean a mod- th 
— erate downswing in births in the later months of 1952. The . 
a 1951 total for births, over 3,800,000, may have set an all-time 8 
“ record. 
Maybe there would be less juvenile delinquency if parents ha 


would lead the way instead of pointing. —Grit. 
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When your knees get weak, it will strengthen them a lot to 
get down on them and do a little serious praying —Anonymous. 
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Excitement At Our House 


And Now ... 
We Are 


CHARLES DAVENPORT 


THERE is a great deal of excite- 

ment at our house these days. 
Any day now we expect an addi- 
tion to the family. No, you're 


wrong. It won't be either a boy 
or girl. It will be God ...ina 
special way. 


I'll never forget the night I pro- 
posed to Irene. It was just a little 
over a year ago. We both knew 
that any time I might ask her to 
marry me, but the slight girl with 
the dark black hair and the deep 
and darker brown eyes was ex- 
plaining to me that she had gotten 
along quite well so far, and that if 
marriage didn’t bring both her 
husband and herself closer to 
God, well, she would just go on 
getting along well—by herself. 

I listened with a smile, as I 
usually did. She was expressing 
my own thoughts perfectly (as she 
has been doing ever since.) I 
agreed. Just what I wanted. I 
made her repeat what she'd said, 
then asked her to marry me. She 
agreed. 

We Do It God’s Way 

Since then, together we have 

had all the inexpressable and unde- 


served ecstasy of trying to make 
our family a holy family according 
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to the Heart of God. Irene has 
always insisted that all holy fam- 
ilies, like the original one, must 
have three persons. After all it 
was Jesus, she observes, who. really 
made it a Holy Family. He has 
to be there to make ours one, too. 

One thing that has always taxed 
my faith is the goodness of God 
and the lavishness of His gifts. 
The other night He made us a spe- 
cial offer. I could think of noth- 
ing that would show Jesus that He 
was welcome here than to conse- 
crate our home to His Sacred 
Heart. While talking to Father 
Francis Larkin, SS.CC., National 
Director of the Enthronement of 
the Sacred Heart, I asked him if 
he would mind consecrating our 
home to the Sacred Heart. In my 
unfathomable ignorance and _ per- 
fect good will I asked this, ex- 
pecting him to jump at the chance, 
as he does for anything connected 
with the Sacred Heart. He did. 
Joyfully, good-naturedly he did 
jump—right on top of me. 

“No, Charlie, I won’t consecrate 
your home to the Sacred Heart.” 

“No. I'll enthrone the Sacred 
Heart if you want me to. They're 
two different things, you know.” 
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I didn’t know. Painfully, pa- 
tiently, with the gentleness and joy 
characteristic of all those who love 
the Sacred Heart and work for it, 
Father tried to bridge the gaping 
chasm of what I didn’t know about 
the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart. 

He explained that the Enthrone- 
ment is not just an act you make 
or a prayer you say, something 
like taking a drink of water and 
going on and forgetting it. After 
he got through explaining it, I 
wonder if fundamentally the En- 
thronement is a religious ceremony 
at all. I think it is a life. You can 
no more call the ceremonies of a 
few hours “the Enthronement” than 
you can call the wedding ceremony 
“married life.” It's a necessary 
beginning, but it’s only the begin- 
ning. 

King of the Family 

The avowed purpose of the En- 
thronement is to make the Sacred 
Heart the King of the family, and 
through the family, the King of 
society. If I remember my theol- 
ogy correctly, this is about as solid 
as anything can get. There has 
been a series of three encyclicals: 
Pope Leo XIII’s on “The Sacred 
Heart,” Pius XI’s on “Christ the 
King,” and Pius XII’s on “The 
Mystical Body.” The Popes them- 
selves have called our attention to 
the connection between the three. 
They are the continuation of an 
ordered plan of action—to save the 
family and society. 

And that is why the Enthrone- 
ment struck me as being so solid, 
theologically and spiritually. It 
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aims first of all to make the Sacred 
Heart the King of the family. On 
the night of the Enthronement, the 
priest leads a ceremony, in which 
the head of the family puts a 
statue or picture of the Sacred 
Heart in the first place of honor 
From then on He is 
to reign. 


This means that our heads are 
to think as His, our hearts to 
beat with His, and even our 
body and its material needs are 
to be geared to His reactions. 


Now do you see where this has 
brought us? In “Quas Primas,” the 
encyclical on Christ the King, the 
precise point of Pius: XI was that 
we are subject to Him in head, 
heart and body. He further points 
out that this is the answer to one 
of the principal evils of modern 
life—secularism. The Enthrone- 
ment of Christ the King over our 
total being and activity is already 
a declaration of all-out war against 
secularism. 


To carry this total warfare out 
into society, the Enthronement’s 
strategy is to recapture society for 
the King—family by family. The 
priest leads the ceremony hot as 
a visitor or a guest of honor, but 
as an appointed mediator between 
God and man, publicly exercising 
his ministry. The Enthronement 
is held in the first place of honor 
in the whole house, where guests 
and friends are received so that 
they will be able to see that the 
house belongs to the King. (Makes 
it a palace, doesn’t it?) As an addi- 
tional expression of its social char- 
acter, friends are invited to take 
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part in the Enthronement, and 
a little “social” ends the celebra- 
tion. 

The devotions recommended are 
specifically social: Mass and Holy 
Communion, and the family Ros- 
ary. There are two points from 
‘St. Thomas about Holy Commun- 
ion which will show what I mean. 
One for the individual: he says 
that in Holy Communion Jesus 
comes to the soul as “Christum 
passum,” Christ in his Passion. And 
he says “the effect Christ’s Passion 
had in the world, this sacrament 
has in man.” 

His second point is a social one: 
he says the “res” of the Sacra- 
ment, which might be translated 
as the final grace, the end product, 
is union with Christ together with 
His Mystical Body. 

See, the Enthronement obviously 
takes in Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical 
on the Sacred Heart, it further in- 
cludes the one on Christ the King, 
and now it brings us to “Mystici 
Corporis,” the one on the Mystical 
Body. 


Rosary Is Social Too 


The Family Rosary is held out 
to sanctify the home and society. 
The Rosary is social, as you know. 
It appears to be a private devotion, 
but the effects it has had and can 
have on society in general seem to 
be the real mystery of the Rosary. 
At least twice it saved Christen- 
dom. Leo XIII the “Social Pope” 
and author of the encyclical on 
the Sacred Heart, is also the “Ros- 
ary Pope.” For him it was a part, 
and a very important one, in his 


plan to regain society for Christ. 


Today, while we are threatened 
by the imperialism of Communistic 
Russia from without, and by per- 
haps the greater danger of secular- 
ism from within, Heaven’s answer 
is Fatima: “Do penance . . . say 
the Rosary.” Merely the way the 
Rosary has to be said subjects our 
whole being to Christ the King. 
We have to use our body and soul. 


One thing I like, as a husband, 
about making the Sacred Heart, 
Who died for us, the King and 
Model of the home is that it is a 
constant reminder of St. Paul’s in- 
structions to the Ephesians on 
marriage. He seems to demand 
quite a bit of the wives when he 
tells them to be subject to their 
husbands in all things “as to the 
Lord.” But wait. He is saving 
his real punch for the men: “Hus- 
bands, love your wives, just as 
Christ also loved the Church, and 
delivered Himself up for her.” The 
Passion, a total sacrifice of self, 
then, is the ideal for a husband. 
Nothing could be more welcome 
for a husband grasping at some ex- 
pression of his love. 

With a program like this, I think 
you can see now why Father Lar- 
kin, the National Director, is one 
of the busiest men in the nation’s 
busy capital, lobbyists included. 
Maybe you can also see why we 
are quite excited—God Himself will 
be a member of the family in a 
special way. We were two and 
now we'll be three. And the beau- 
tiful thing—it’s going to make it 
so much nicer when we are more 


than three. 
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The Shack 


But it was home to him 


HAROLD HELFER 


RLINGTON, VA., my home- 

town, has many renowned plac- 
es. The Pentagon is located there, 
you know. U.S. Marine Corps are 
in Arlington. Colonial Village in 
Arlington is nationally recognized 
as one of the country’s largest and 
finest apartment house projects. 
And, of course, here is where Arl- 
ington National Cemetery, final 
resting place of the nation’s 
heroes, is. 


But the part about Arlington 
that stirs me most is a block which 
features a newly-erected depart- 
ment store. Not that there’s any- 
thing special about this particular 
store. I suppose every town from 
Bangor, Me., to Bakersfield, Calif., 
has one something like it. But 
there’s sort of a little story about it. 


I have a small real estate firm 
in Arlington. Practically a one- 
man operation, if you want to know 
the truth about it, but I get by and 
I like being on my own. Arling- 
ton gets the overflow from Wash- 
ington, on the other side of the 
Potomac, and the real estate busi- 
ness manages to keep pretty lively. 
But, of course, when this depart- 
ment store negotiated for its site 
it hired some big real estate com- 
panies to handle the deal. Which 
is, of course, the way things are, 
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aon by right, I suppose, ought to 


I was therefore considerably sur- 
prised one day to get a call from 
Mr. Morrison, one of the officials 
of the department store, saying he 
wanted to see me. He turned out 
to be a short, flabby, stubby guy 
with 2 cigar. 

“J drove by your place on the 
way over here,” I commented 
brightly. “The beams are really 
going up. You ought to be open 
for business before the year’s over.” 


Only One ‘Catch’ To It 


Mr. Morrison emitted a growl- 
like sound and said, “There’s one 
catch to it. That’s why I sent for 
you. Our plans call for taking 
over the entire block. There’s a 
strip facing Orville Street that 
doesn’t belong to us. An old col- 
ored fellow lives there. All by 
himself. In a shack.” 


“Oh,” I said. “I didn’t notice 
that. I drove by the other side 
of the site.” 


“We've gone up to $25,000 for 
that piece of land,” Mr. Morrison 
said, biting down hard on _ his 
clump of cigar. “That's four times 
more than the property is worth. 
But he won't sell.” 

Mr. Morrison shifted his cigar 
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to the other side of his mouth. 
“We've got to have that strip of 
land. In the first place, how would 
it look, a messy old shack like that, 
right next to our modern, up-to- 
date place. In the second place, 
we need the space. There’re 30,000 
square feet involved. That could 
mean an extra $150,000 a year 
business for us.” 


The department store official 
took the cigar out of his mouth, 
frowned at it. “We figured,” he 
said, “if we went ahead and start- 
ed building and ignored the old 
colored fellow, instead of waiting 
until we had purchased this piece 
of land too, then he would decide 
there wasn’t any point to his being 
a holdout, that we could do with- 
out him, and he would capitulate. 
But he hasn’t come across yet. He 
seems to be as stubborn as ever.” 

Rubbing his eyes a little wearily, 
Mr. Morrison said, “I figure may- 
be the trouble is that these real es- 
tate companies we’ve been dealing 
through are too big. You know, 
they don’t have the common, 
down-to-earth touch it takes to 
handle something like this. So 
maybe you can help us out. You 
get that property for us and there’s 
$5,000 in cold cash in it for you.” 


I told him he had himself a deal. 


I was by the piece of land in 
question less than an hour later. 
The word “shack” was a quite ap- 
propriate description of the struc- 
ture that rested upon it. It didn’t 
seem to contain much more than 
a single room and even so it seem- 
ed to have a hard time holding 
itself together. Where houses have 
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window panes, there were weather- 
beaten pieces of cardboard. The 
lot around the ramshackle hut was 
under meager cultivation. A cou- 
ple of dozen or so scraggly stalks 
of corn reared themselves out of 
the earth and some skinny-looking 
plants sprouted out of a_ small 
hoed-up patch here and there. 


A lean black man with white 
kinky hair sat on a rocker on the 
saggy-looking porch and kept fan- 
ning himself with a small card- 
board fan. He was pleasant and 
cordial enough, but came straight 
to the point. “No suh, Mister,” 
he said. “I still don’t want to sell 
this place.” 

“For $25,000,” I said, looking 
pointedly at the crumbling shack 
and the scrubby land about it, 
“you could have a very nice brick 
home with several acres of land 
that would yield you some fine 
gardens.” 

“I thank you,” he said, nodding 
his head gently in rhythm with the 
movement of his fan, “but I gets 
along all right.” 

The noise of the construction 
work going on all about us wasn’t 
exactly conducive to conversation, 
but there could be no mistaking the 
old colored man’s attitude: He 
was quite determined to stick by 
his guns. 

I had another talk with Mr. 
Morrison that evening. I asked him 
if he’d be willing to hike the price. 
He stared straight into my eyes 
for fully a minute before answer- 
ing. Then he said: “Ill go to 
$35,000. But see if you can get it 
for $30,000. Ill throw another 
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$1,000 your way if you can get it 
for $30,000.” 

But I couldn’t get the old col- 
ored fellow to sell for $30,000. Or 
$35,000, for that matter. 


‘A Heap ’O Money’ 


“That’s a heap o’ money, all 
right,” he said. “I appreciates it. 
But I still would rather not - 
this place.” 


Then he said to me: “Tell me 
sumpin’, Mister. If I don’t want 
to sell this place, do I got to any- 
way? If I got to sell I might as well 
sell, ruther than get kicked out 
and get nuthin’. But this has al- 
ways been my place and Ise got a 
great fondness for it and if I can 
Yd ruther go on staying here.” 


I suppose I hesitated for just a 
moment, but I said, “No, you 
don’t have to sell if you dont want 
to.” 

I reported to Mr. Morrison the 
next day that I was convinced that 
the old colored fellow wasn’t try- 
ing to hold him up but just actu- 
ally didn’t want to sell his place. 
“Bah!” said Mr. Morrison, practi- 
cally out-and-out disgusted with 
me. “There’s no such thing as a 
man not wanting to do anything. 
It’s a question of handling him 
right and finding out what his ante 
is. Can you bring him around to 
my office tomorrow afternoon?” 

The old colored fellow smiled 
courteously but somewhat uneasily 
as he rather fidgetedly sat himself 
down in a chair opposite the big 
shiny mahogany desk of Mr. Morri- 
son. Standing up arid looking 
down at the subservient-looking 
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colored man, the department store 
official said in a loud, stentorian 
voice: “I’m a man who likes to get 
down to cases. You've got a piece 
of land that in itself isn’t worth 
very much but which my company 
wants very badly. We have made 
you several very substantial offers, 
I am now going to make you a 
final proposition—$50,000. That's 
ten times what the property’s 
worth. It will make you a rich 
man. Take it or leave it.” 


“T thanks you,” said the old 
colored man, “but Id still ruther 
not sell it.” 


‘Me and My Missus’ 


Mr. Morrison’s cigar seemed al- 
most to pop out of his mouth. He 
stared incredulously at the gaunt 
black man before him. 


“Why?” he demanded. 
“Ise got a special fondness for 
that place.” 


“Every man’s got his price for 
everything,” declared Mr. Morrison 
crisply. “Now what’s yours? What’ll 
you take? Maybe I can go up a 
little more.” 


“No amount of money is going 
to matter any,” said the old colored 
man. “You see, me and my missus, 
we honeymooned there and we 
raised all our children there and 
that is where she died and where 
she is buried, right in back. Me 
and the missus always said we 
would be buried there together and 
I wouldn’t want to go back on 
that.” 

But not a man used to being de- 
nied, Mr. Morrison went up and up 
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that afternoon . . . $60,000... 
$65,000 . . . $75,000 . . . $80,000. 
Whenever I feel a little down in 
the dumps now, when the world 
seems too much with me and greed 
and grabbing seem to become 
over-stifling, I always get a lift by 
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driving past this block the new de- 
partment store is on. But it isn’t 
the beautiful cream-bricked edifice 
with the large fancy modernistic 
glasswork that gives my heart its 
little tug. It is the sagging frame 
shack with the cardboard windows. 


Seasonal Patterns Of Marriages 


The number of marriage licenses issued in the United 
States follow a seasonal pattern characterized by sharp fluctua- 
tions, particularly during the summer months. The seasonal 
index reveals a bimodal distribution with a major peak in June 
and a secondary one in August, and a low period in the first 
quarter of the year. 

The June peak, towering some 55 percentage points above 
the low point in March, is the culmination of an unbroken 
upward movement from the trough represented by the indices 
for the first 3 months of the year. Somewhat less than half of 
this upward movement is distributed between the 2 months 
from March to May, and somewhat more than half takes place 
in the 1 month between May and June. From June to July 
there is a sharp drop of similar magnitude to the increase from 
May to June. The rise from July to August brings the August 
peak to a point nearly midway between June and July. 

From August through October, there is a gradual decline 
which carries the index back close to the midsummer level. 
The year ends with small increases in November and in Decem- 
ber, followed by a drop of 20 points in January. 


After Forty Years 


We do not hold any particular brief for television. One bit 
of good done by it, however, occurred in a midwestern city. 
A man and his wife were watching the televised Christmas 
Midnight Mass coming from Boston. The man was a Mason; 
his wife was a fallen-away Catholic. She explained the Mass 
as it went along. At last he turned for a moment from the screen 
when her voice broke a bit and saw tears streaming from her 
eyes. For forty years she had been away from her Lord. “Does 
your religion still mean as much as that to you?” he asked. She 
could only nod as she dried her eyes. “Well, in that case we’re 
going to get this marriage fixed right up.” And her husband 
was as good as his promise.—Action Now 
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For ‘Four Under Four’ 


Mothers DO Get Help 


by Mary Tinley Daly 


HEN you write a family col- 

umn, as I do, letters come from 
other mothers . . . That’s one of 
the nicest things about such a col- 
umn. 


Recently there have been quite 
a few letters from mothers of 
young families. For example, Mrs. 
W.M.M. writes from Quebec: 
“How about your earlier, difficult 
years when the “Three Middles’ 
were small? I think you could help 
us mothers of young children to 
see the humorous side. Of course, 
you have written about Virginia, 
but one little girl can’t be expected 
to present the same problems as— 
say, four little children under four, 
which we have!” 


From Peggy W. in New York 
State: “Right now your older ones 
sound like more worry than mine— 
measles notwithstanding.” 


And from Mrs. E.T.R. in Penn- 
sylvania: “Are they easier or harder 
to handle when they're grown than 
when they're babies? My three- 
under-four seem to take all my 
time. But they're so much fun.” 

Yet these busy mothers all find 
time to write friendly letters to 
someone they know only through 
their newspapers. They find time, 
too, to help with parish dinners, to 


entertain—even though it be in a 
modest way. 


The optimism, the “bounce” of 
these girls who still find time for 
friendship in the midst of the 
busiest time of their lives is very 
inspiring to those of us inclined to 
think that we are busy. It proves 
a pet theory of mine: that when a 
woman is really doing her ordained 
job, there is a Divine Source of lim- 
itless energy at her disposal. 


These letters take me back—back 
to those depression days when Pat, 
Johnny and Tommy were babies, 
three-under-four, and life was a 
ceaseless round of physical activ- 
ity: feeding, bathing, dressing, 
diapering all day long, and with 
the highlight of the day a walk to 
the grocery store a mile away, 
meeting other trudging mothers, 
and making new friends. 


Hills Get Steeper 


We didn’t mind pushing those 
carriages, even uphill, filled with 
babies and groceries. Funny how 
that same hill has grown steeper 
with the years... 

Then came the Three Middles 
and the old routine was repeated: 
bottles, diapers, play pens, precau- 
tionary methods such as folding 
the tablecloth up at the corners, 
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anchoring lamp cords under the 
legs of heavy chairs, turning han- 
dles in on the stove, laundering a 
wriggling, soapy runabout while 
the telephone rang and the “big 
baby” pulled it down over her 

However, by the time the Three 
Middles were babies, strained baby 
foods had been invented—no more 
pushing vegetables through a 
strainer and breaking one (a strain- 
er, that is) a week. The depression 
was over by that time, too, and we 
had a car—and [I acquired the life- 
long habit of automatically putting 
out the right arm at every stop to 
keep small passengers from falling 
off the seat. The habit is embar- 
rassing nowadays. 


There was continuous activity, of 
course, from early morning until 
late at night, yet there always 
seemed to be time and energy for 
trips to the zoo, for sewing and 
knitting, for Sunday afternoon rides 
to call on relatives—most of the 
time spent in putting on and taking 
off wraps. There were picnics, too, 
with the baby’s rubber-capped bot- 
tle kept in the thermos jug of lem- 
onade and later warmed in the 
thermos of hot coffee. 


Then, by the time Ginny came 
along, there was an automatic 
washer in the basement, a mixmast- 
er in the kitchen to do the heavy 
stirring, and prepared cake, cookie 
and muffin mixes. 


Best of all, there was a bunch 
of home-grown baby-sitters. Yet, 
ironically enough, though we could 
go out any night we chose, old 


man lethargy had set in and the 
nights out were no more frequent 
and not nearly as exciting as when 
we had to make plans far in ad- 
vance. 


No wonder it seems to Mrs. W. 
M.M., with her four-under-four 
that “one little girl can’t be expect- 
ed to present the same problems.” 


She doesn’t, as a matter of fact. 
Ginny plays happily with her 
friends and the whirlwind of per- 
petual motion at home has consid- 
erably slackened. 

Other duties, though, take the 
place of the early routine. There 
are more community activities to 
be assumed, of course. At home, 
too, other problems present them- 
selves. There is no more spooning 
in baby foods and, with a sneeze, 
getting it all back in your face. 

But grown children get into diffi- 
culties far more intricate than hav- 
ing a drawerful of kitchen utensils 
dumped on their heads. Teen age 
adjustments are more puzzling than 
measles, mumps, chicken pox and 
sniffles. The fight with the boy 
friend over a broken date is more 
heart-breaking than the battle over 
a tricycle with the little boy next 
door. Career and military service 
worries are deeper than worries 
over temper tantrums. 

But somehow, there is always 
that Divine Source: to give physi- 
cal stamina, patience and zip when 
you're young—and Jater on, to give 
spiritual stamina and judgment far 
beyond your own capacity. 

There’s always Help when you're 
doing your job. 
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Sunday’s Sermon on 


A Decency Day 


JOSEPH P. LARUFFA 


UST the other night, I dreamt I 
was the pastor of a large parish 
in a big American city. 

I was sitting in my favorite chair 
in my study (a study, by the way, 
which resembled Bishop Sheen’s 
TV study), smoking a Camel (I 
must have been a doctor—a doctor 
of theology or philosophy, that is), 
and trying to think of a good topic 
for Sunday’s sermon, when a par- 
ishioner decided that I should get 
up from my comfortable position, 
put out my favorite cigarette, and 
stop thinking about Sunday’s ser- 
mon for a while. 

It was a sad, weary-looking wo- 
man, who had rung the bell of the 
rectory and asked to see the pastor. 

With shaking emotion, she relat- 
ed her unhappy tale to my sympa- 
thetic, pastoral ears. 

Her only son, a youngster of six- 
teen, still in high school, and only 
two years out of our own parish 
grade school, was taken into cus- 
tody by the police. 

Why? What was the charge? 
What grave crime could a mere 
boy of sixteen commit that merited 
arrest in the middle of the night? 

In a voice so low (for her moth- 
erly heart was sad and heavy), that 
I was forced to ask her to repeat it, 
she told me that the police charged 


her son with the terrible crime of 
rape. A fourteen year old girl of 
the neighborhood was the unfor- 
tunate victim. Because of the crim- 
inal attack, the horrified prey was 
hospitalized. 


I asked the poor mother if she 
believed the charge the police had 
made. Was it possible that they 
had made a great mistake? Perhaps 
the wrong boy was arrested for 
the heinous crime? 


She didn’t know. She wasn’t 
sure. Certainly, she didn’t want 
to believe it. 


Looking Back 


I questioned her as to what kind 
of boy her son was. Did he attend 
Mass regularly? Was he studious, 
athletic, healthy, sickly? Of what 
temperament was he? Was he quiet 
or boisterous? 

She informed me that her son 
had stopped going to Mass months 
ago, but she tried her best to get 
him to go. He was healthy and 
strong. He was disobedient and 
lazy. He played little and read 
quite a bit. Most of the reading 
was done in the privacy of his own 
home. 

I was anxious, of course, to know 
just what type of reading her son 
did. Was it school books that kept 
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his mind so busy? Was his reading 
good, bad or indifferent? 

She didn’t know. 

Sad, I thought, knowing the 
great importance of parental super- 
vision over the reading habits of 
their children. 

I finally sent the poor, broken- 
hearted woman home, with the 
promise that I would look in on her 
boy that very day. 

I kept the promise and had a 
long conversation with the youth- 
ful prisoner. He was an ardent 
reader of pornographic literature. 
He even shamelessly confessed to 
selling this type of literature, if lit- 
erature it can be called, to other 
school children. An advertisement 
in one of the very many salacious 
magazines he had read, led him on 
to the road of moral dirt peddling. 
A shameless, vicious organization 
paid him well to sell its sewerage 
propaganda. 

The unhappy youth was already, 
at the tender age of sixteen, a sex- 
pervert, totally demoralized — all 
due to his great love for smutty, 
immoral books and magazines! 

But, I thought, was the fault all 
the boy’s? 

How about his parents, who fail- 
ed to supervise his reading? Were 
they wholly free from blame? 


How about myself? Didn’t I 
share in some of the blame? For 
the boy said he obtained his sexy, 
crime-teaching books, magazines 
and comics, that had led him to 
demoralization and corruption, to 
crime and to jail, right in the 
neighborhood in which he lived, in 
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the very parish of which I was 
the pastor, the spiritual head? 


A Parish Problem 


Before I left that cell in police 
headquarters, I well knew what 
my Sunday sermon topic would be. 
And I made up my mind to speak 
not only at my own Mass, but at 
all the Masses in my church on 
that day. The sermon that I gave 
went something like this: 

My dear People: 

I, myself, must, and will, do my 
now our parish is at war. 

We are still leaving the shooting 
war in Korea in the hands of our 
military men. We are still leaving 
the war against the fifth-column 
in our country in the very capable 
hands of our F.B.I. 

What our parish has done is to 
declare war against the Fifth Col- 
umn existing within its very boun- 
daries. 

We strongly urge each parishion- 
er to join this fight, this Holy 
Crusade, against indecent litera- 
ture. For the full cooperation of 
every parishioner is needed, if this 
holy crusade is to be successful. 

I, myself, must, and will, do my 
part. My priestly assistants must 
do their part. Parents and teach- 
ers must do their part. All of us to- 
gether must wage a _ relentless, 
strenuous, perservering campaign, 
an “all-out,” “never-say-die,” cam- 
paign against the moral filth in our 
midst. 

We must not rest until the war 
has been won. And the war will not 
be over, will not be won until we 
get rid of every obscene, immoral, 
sexy and crime-full magazine, com- 
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ic-book, pocket-book and novel in 
our parish. Yes, every book with 
dirty and nasty words, every maga- 
zine with filthy and suggestive pic- 
tures, and every comic with im- 
modest and bawdy drawings must 
go! We have been asleep far too 
long! We cannot tolerate them 
any longer. 

It is our aim to save the youth 
of our parish from that type of lit- 
erature that can very easily lead 
them to committing sex-crimes, to 
stealing and even to murder. All 
you have to do is read your daily 
newspaper for proof of this. A 
New York judge*not so long ago 
made this statement: “Many comic- 
books are an education in crime, 
and they frequently result in over- 
stimulation of the sex impulses of 
children.” 

As things now stand, (May the 
Good God forgive us, and help us 
to change this evil situation!) any 
youth in our parish can easily cor- 
rupt his mind and ruin his soul. 
He doesn’t have to walk far. And 
he doesn’t have to spend much. 
All he has to do is walk to the 
nearest newsstand, and put up a 
dime or a 25 cent piece for the 
foulest, sexiest, hellish, comic-book 
or magazine in town. 

Yes, with the help of Almighty 
God, We will change this evil, 
tragic situation. 


A Decency Day 


To protect our parish youth 
from the poisonous, soul-killing lit- 
erature that is openly and shame- 
lessly on display and for sale in 
our midst, we must have a D-Day, 
a Decency Day. 
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And each and every one of us 
must do his bit to hasten this glor- 
ious and pure day along. 

It will be the day that we have 
made. For indeed none of 
us can do it alone. 

So, I firmly plead with you to 
join the fight. And to do so now. 
Be a proud crusader for decent lit- 
erature! 


To quicken our Decency Day 


along, we are strongly urging those 


establishments in our parish who 
sell or lend literature, to deal with 
only clean, morally fit literature. 


We are urging them to clean up 
their shelves and racks. 

We are pleading with them to 
stop selling literary poison. 

Those proprietors who cooperate 
with our crusade for decent litera- 
ture, will be duly commended, and 
will receive a Certificate of Co- 
operation. 

You are requested to look for 
this certificate, and to patronize 
those stores that proudly display it. 

You are urged to avoid those 
establishments which sell lewd lit- 
erature as a matter of policy, in 
clear violation of the law. 

The proprietors of those places 
are in business to sell poison to 
your sons and daughters; they are 
willing to corrupt their minds and 
ruin their lives. 

Are you willing to let them do 
so? 

Make yourself heard. 

The time to do so is not tomor- 
row, but today. 

It is later than you think. 
It is sex o'clock! 
Help change the time. 
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Seminarian Says 


The WORLD 
is our family 


Edward P. Echlin, S.J. 


FOUR years have passed since I 

bade farewell to my little fam- 
ily, and entered the Jesuit semin- 
ary. A Jesuit’s life is a life sur- 
rounded by people of all families— 
a life, as Lacordaire expressed it, of 
being a member of every family, 
yet belonging to none. 


But the long years of training 
for the priesthood, the years spent 
on our knees before the Eternal 
Priest in the tabernacle, or buried 
in books of study, are years lived 
apart from all families. Our present 
job is to prepare for our priest- 
hood, when we will be expected 
to love, guide and understand those 
whom God will entrust to our care. 

We really begin our priestly 
work as soon as we don the cas- 
sock, because every seminarian of- 
fers prayers and sacrifices for those 
he will serve in a few short years 
as a priest. At times we wonder 
about these men God will entrust 
to our care, who they are and how 
we can help them. I think I met 
such a man by accident the other 
night, the kind of man I want to 


love and serve someday as a priest 
of God. 


He was the kind of man you 
might expect to meet anywhere in 
America. That is why I know he 
is the kind of man we seminarians 
are preparing for, the kind of man 
I want to serve as a priest. . 


I was saying my rosary at dusk, 
on the path where our grounds end 
and the public cemetery next to us 
begins. To my surprise I noticed 
a pair of headlights creeping up 
the cemetery road; the car stopped 
and a man got out. He was a 
small, dark-complexioned man, ob- 
viously past middle age. He was 
carrying a wreath for one of the 
graves and he greeted me as he 
walked by. I could tell by his 
voice that he was a foreigner, and 
still struggling with English. 


You Never Forget Them 


I met him a few minutes later 
when I returned along the same 
path. He was walking slowly to- 
wards his car and evidently had 
placed the wreath on a grave. 
When he saw me he stopped for 
a few minutes and told me his 
story. His wife had been dead for 
three years now, and she was bur- 
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ied in this cemetery. He had two 
sons, one wounded in the last war 
and one fighting in Korea. I said 
what came straight from my heart, 
that it was good of him to remem- 
ber his wife; and I will never forget 
how sincerely he answered: “You 
can never forget them. They're on 
your mind all the time. You never 
forget your blood.” 

As I watched him walk alone to 
his car I could not help but think 
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that this was the type of man our 
soldiers are fighting for, the type 
of man we seminarians are prepar- 
ing to serve as priests. It is men 
like him, men who “never forget 
their blood” that make the inspired 
words of Lacordaire resound on 
priestly lips, “My God, what a life, 
and it is yours, oh priest of Jesus 
Christ.” For every priest, although 
he belongs to no family is a mem- 
ber of all families such as his. 


The Family 
Apostolate 


PRULY First Family: The arrival 

of new twin daughters has 
brought to 22 the number of chil- 
dren born to a Catholic couple at 
Millbury, Massachusetts. The par- 
ents are Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
May, who have been married 27 
years. Two of their children died 
in infancy, but the couple now 
have 12 daughters and 8 sons, 
ranging in age up to 25 years. Mr. 
May, a mill worker, is 48; his wife 
46. One of their daughters is Sister 
Mary Coleman of the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Alleghany, N.Y. Last 
year Mrs. May gave birth to a 
girl, who was baptized in St. Paul's 
Cathedral by Bishop John J. 
Wright of Worcester and named 
Regina May. 


An editorial in the Catholic Free 
Press, Worcester diocesan weekly, 
declared that such a remarkable 
family as the May’s “is a commun- 
ity asset and deserves the admir. 
ation of all good people, as well 
as the blessing of God. We 
know,” the paper added, “that our 
readers will share the prayerful in- 
terest we take in the new arrivals 
and will join in our prayers for 
the twins and our congratulations 
to the parents of this truly ‘first’ 
family.” 

Family with Four Religious 
Honored: A family with four of its 
five children in religious life was 
selected as the Greater Cincinnati 
Family of the Year at the closing 
of the fifth annual Family Life 
Conference at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. The family is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Riehle of Love- 
land, Ohio. Their three daughters 
are Sisters of Notre Dame-—Sister 
Mary Adrienne, teaching in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Sister Ruth Emma 


of Notre Dame Academy, Coving- 
ton, Ky., and Sister Bemice, a 
postulant at St. Joseph’s Heights, 
Covington. 


One son is Brother 
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Elmer Riehle, S.J., stationed at the 
Milford, Ohio, Novitiate of the 
Sacred Heart. The other son, 
Leo, Jr., is in the Army. The 
Riehle’s also have a 16-year-old 
foster son. They have been mar- 
ried 38 years. Mr. Riehle is a 
carpenter, a booster of the Family 
Rosary crusade and of Catholic 
discussion clubs. 


Spanish Family Award: The 
annual award to large families 
was granted by the Spanish gov- 
ernment to Zoe Gordo Macias and 
his wife, Primitiva Gonzalez, where 
the father is sacristan and a court 
employee. A similar award went 
to Jose Madero Martinez, an at- 
torney at Ecija, Seville, and his 
wife, Maria Garfias Rodriguez, 
who have 16 children. 


Sex Education: A strong pro- 
test against group sex instruction 
of youth was contained in the 
statement issued by the Assembly 
of the Cardinals and Archbishops 
of France at the close of their an- 
nual meeting at Paris. The pro- 
test was directed against recent 
abuses in this field by a number of 
books and periodicals. It also 
warned against “the perils of cer- 
tain educational methods.” The 
second part of the statement dealt 
with the moral problems of mar- 
tiage. 


“For a long time,” the statement 
noted, “the Hierarchy has denounc- 
ed the psychological error and mor- 
al dangers of group (sex) instruc- 
tion, with its coarseness. It has 


always taught that such education 
ought to be undertaken gradually, 


in private, with complete frank- 
ness and in an atmosphere of pur- 
ity and fidelity, with great delicacy 
even as to the choice of words. It 
urgently reminds parents of their 
heavy responsibilities as teachers; 
they must not shrug them off, eith- 
er through cowardly avoidance or 
guilty silence, at a time when their 
children, at the various stages of 
their development, expect truthful 
explanations from them. 


“The Assembly of Cardinals and 
Archbishops calls on priests to stay 
within the bounds of their spiritual 
mission of forming consciences, 
leaving to laymen (parents, doctors) 
the technical part of this task, par- 
ticularly physiological descriptions. 


“At a time when a torrent of im- 
morality from the cinema and 
radio, novel and theater, press and 
billboard threatens the purity of 
youth, the faith of the family and 
public morals, we call upon all 
Christians to become fearless de- 
fenders of the morality our nation 
so sorely needs.” 


“As for the moral problems of 
marriage,” the statement continues, 
“the Hierarchy is not unaware that 
today they are quite often most 
troublesome. That is why theolo- 
gians who seek to investigate them 
in the light of Church doctrine 
are fulfilling a beneficial function 
under the following conditions: 
that their doctrine is always sound, 
that their words give evidence of 
great discretion and that they make 
sure that they are discreetly com- 
municated only to those who have 
a justified interest in them.” 
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“Cooling-off Period”: Parliament 
has taken steps to lower the di- 
vorce rate in The Netherlands by 
ordering a “cooling-off period” of 
three to six months before a di- 
vorce application can be filed. 
Estranged couples now must tell 
their troubles to a “family judge.” 
He will authorize divorce proceed- 
ings only after investigation and 
a conciliation effort. This action 
was initiated by a 67 to 12 vote 
in the lower House after the gov- 
ernment reported that 35 of every 
10,000 marriages broke up last 
year. A century ago in Holland 
there was only one divorce per 
10,000 marriages. 


Provisional figures by the U.S. 
Public Health Service show a 1950 
rate in the United States of 25 
divorces per 10,000 population. 


Share CYO Activities: A nine- 
member committee of parents has 
been formed in St. Wendelin par- 
ish, Fostoria, Ohio, to work toward 
a recreational program that will 
bring fathers and mothers to share 
in some fun with their sons and 
daughters who belong to the par- 
ish CYO unit. Father Joseph 
Schill, CYO moderator, in forward- 
ing the effort to integrate the par- 
ents with their youth, said he 
hoped the committee will be a 
practical step toward a spirit that 
will unite families in social activi- 
ties, reversing what has been the 
general practice of splitting up. He 
cited the Joe Podach family. Fath- 
er, mother, three sons and three 
daughters go out together each 
Saturday for a square dance party. 


Now Mr. Podach is giving a five- 
week course in square dancing to 
the CYO boys and girls. 


Therapeutic Abortion: Therapeu- 
tic abortion “is never justified from 
a_ sstrictly scientific standpoint,” 
Drs. Roy J. Heffernan and William 
A. Lynch declare in an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of The 
Linacre Quarterly, official journal 
of the Federation of Catholic Phys- 
icians’ Guilds. The Church has 
always held therapeutic abortion— 
the killing of an unborn child in 
an attempt to save the life of the 
mother—to be morally wrong. The 
article’s authors now cite a long 
series of studies showing it to be 
medically unsound as well. The 
article grew out of an address de- 
livered by Dr. Heffernan last No- 
vember at the Clinical Congress of 
the American College of Surgeons 
in San Francisco. 


“Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago,” the authors note, “therapeutic 
abortions were performed with de- 
plorable frequency in most of the 
leading non-Catholic clinics.” Since 
then, they point out, the situation 
has improved. “A review of the 
literature during the past 25 years 
reveals a most gratifying but start- 
ling tendency. Science, it would 
seem, has shown a very deplorable 
inclination to ignore, at first, any 
ethical consideration when faced 
with a new problem. As progress 
is made in subsequent research 
one finds repeatedly the realization 
that the moral law is never in con- 
flict with the basic principle of 
good medical practice, the saving 
of human life.” 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


XAMS! There are horrors in that 

word for boys and girls of 
school age. But cheer up, children, 
they are over for better or for 
worse. By this time your grades 
are all averaged and your report 
cards have passed the family tri- 
bunal. Your mother and dad have 
probably looked upon yours with 
pride and joy thanking God for 
the intelligent child He has sent 
them. So, very carefully, your re- 
port card with that satisfying and 
gratifying word, “promoted” has 
been safely put away as a keepsake 
until the September day when it 
must be shown as a positive proof 
that you are entering the room you 
have been scholastically placed. 


What a sigh of relief children 
give when vacation is at hand! 
Then, peace, lovely peace descends 
over them. Vacation! Super, 
dreamy and de luxe. No more 
pencils, no more books and you 
know the rest. There are so many 
endings. Each school seems to 
have its own version. 


Late mornings of sleep undis- 
turbed by alarm clocks or calls 
from the foot of the stairs will be 
yours. Hours and hours of relaxa- 
tion and freedom to do just as you 
please. How wonderful! Enjoy it 
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as long as you can. Childhood 
days are to be had only once. It 
doesn’t take long and those days 
are gone  never-to-be-forgotten 
ones. 


But, strange as it may seem, one 
can get enough of everything even 
sleeping, relaxation, and vacation. 
A few weeks of this and you shall 
be yearning to do something. And 
many children will. 


Ambitious boys will try to get 
some sort of summer job—detassel- 
ing hybrid corn, caddying on the 
golf courses, weeding onion and 
pickle fields, or working in the 
corner store stacking shelves or 
being just plain errand boy. 


At odd moments boys will take 
time out to dream of how they’re 
going to spend their first fifty dol- 
lars, if it’s theirs to spend. And 
here’s where we hope boys prove 
they are truly good scouts not only 
in words but in deeds as well. It 
would be difficult to call a boy a 
good scout if he tried to control 
his own earnings against the wish- 
es of his parents. It is sometimes 
hard to get boys and girls too to 
see that even though they worked 
for the money they earned, they 
still should not feel as though they 
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have complete right to spend it 
as they see fit. 

What if your dads would refuse 
to give you what you need that 
costs money because they feel the 
way you do about giving up what 
they earn. It would be a sad state 
of affairs, wouldn’t it? Of course, 
you would argue against that — 
your dad must support you. But 
I don’t know as though he must 
give you everything you ask for. 
And that’s what most parents try 
to do—they try to do the impos- 
sible. And you graciously and 
sometimes thoughtlessly accept. 

Girls will work this summer too. 
Baby-sitting is still a popular way 
of making money. And girls often 
feel the same way as boys about 
keeping their money. In this day 
and age even though much money 
may come into the home, much 
more goes out. Many parents 
could so easily make good use of 
the fifty or hundred dollars you 
earn during the summer time. It 
hardly seems fair to parents. 

So boys and girls, please do not 
insist upon keeping your summer’s 


earnings if your parents object. 
Don’t start telling them what all 
the rest of the boys and girls do 
with their money. It’s differ- 
ent with you. Your parents may 
need yours and you know down 
deep in your heart you have a gen- 
uine love for your mother and dad 
and wouldn’t refuse them a thing, 


Before you make any plans 
about how you're going to spend 
your pot of gold, consult your par- 
ents. Ask them if you may. If 
the answer is “no” do not pout the 
rest of the summer about it. Give 
up what you must lovingly and 
smilingly. 

Think this over seriously. You 
may be confronted with this prob- 
lem. I hope I have helped you 
to solve it by seeing your moms 
and dads’ point of view. 

It’s so wonderful to be able to 
do something for them. They've 
done so much for you. Here’s the 
test. If you love them as much 
as you think you do, you will al- 
ways obey and respect their wishes. 
Do you? 


The Story Of A Penny 


“On her death bed in Clyde, Mo., in 1928, Mrs. Emile 
Havlik called her 13 children and told them how she had 
‘scraped together’ a sizeable fund of pennies to be used for the 
education of a priest. Members of the family gave the money 
to the Benedictine Sisters in Clyde, who sent it on to the 
Pontifical German and Hungarian college in Rome. Soon Alice 
Havlik—now Mrs. Alice Sutton of West Los Angeles—received 
a letter from the Rev. A. Rauch, S.J., vice rector of the college, 
saying that a former army officer had been selected to benefit 
from the gift. The officer’s name was Aloysius Stepinac.” 

Rev. Anthony T. Trausch in The Priest 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 


for his 
Ordination 


or Anniversary 


A welcome gift subscription to 


“THE PRIEST” 


The most widely read clerical journal in America 


A popular monthly magazine, edited exclusive- 
ly by priests, for priests and seminarians, It 
has earned the confidence and respect of priests 
from coast to coast. Always a most welcome— 
and practical gift, with exclusive features and 
departments all priests enjoy and appreciate. 
A letter from us will inform him of your gift. 
If he is already a subscriber, his subscription 
will be extended. 


To priests and religious, in U. S. and Canada, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years. Foreign, 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, payable in 
U. S. funds. Seminarians, half-price per one- 
year subscription, 


THE PRIEST, Dept. FD, Huntington, Indiana 


I enclose $.........0.0...00...-. for the Gift Subscription checked below: 
0) ONE YEAR 0 TWO YEARS 
NOTE: Subscriptions limited exclusively to the clergy and seminarians 


To list additional Gift Subscriptions, please attach separate sheet 
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Learn these effective, proved 
methods to win converts! 
Not one but many experts 


share their best methods 
to bring souls to Christ 


EDITED BY 


Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


Designed for the laity and relig- 
ious alike, this new 246-page vol- 
ume shows how every Catholic man 
and women can win at least one con- 
vert for Christ each year. 


Never before have so many arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests and laymen 
pooled their efforts in one book on 
the convert apostolate — 27 contributors in all! Each shares his 
most convincing device, technique, method and suggestions to bring 
the truths of Christ to the hundred million churchless people through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

Every one of the 29 chapters is filled with warm, human personal 
accounts and forceful, convincing tips for laymen and religious alike. 
You're bound to enjoy and profit by reading this new book now—and 
referring to it for years to come. Order your copy now and extra 
copies for special friends and convert-prospects. 

Paper-bound—$1.00 per copy postpaid 
5 or more, 90c each, postpaid 100 copies, 65c each, plus postage 
Cloth Edition — $2.50 each, postpaid 


Ideal companion books for the lay apostolate 
What’s The Truth About Catholics? 


by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (280 pages) $1.25 


Father Smith Instructs Jackson 
by Bishop Noll & Father Fallon (227 pages) $1.00 


Everything To Gain 
by Rev. Richard Ginder (270 pages) $1.25 


The Faith Of Millions 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D (498 pages) $1.75 


Truths Men Live By 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (423 pages) $1.75 


All Six Books For Only $7.00 Postpaid! 


Regular Book List price totals $8.00 


— Order from the Book Department - —- 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR JdHuntington, Indiana 
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ied in this cemetery. He had two 
sons, one wounded in the last war 
and one fighting in Korea. I said 
what came straight from my heart, 
that it was good of him to remem- 
her his wife; and I will never forget 
how sincerely he answered: “You 
can never forget them. They're on 
your mind all the time. You never 
forget your blood.” 

As I watched him walk alone to 
his car I could not help but think 


that this was the type of man our 
soldiers are fighting for, the type 
of man we seminarians are prepar- 
ing to serve as priests. It is men 
like him, men who “never forget 
their blood” that make the inspired 
words of Lacordaire resound on 
priestly lips, “My God, what a life, 
and it is yours, oh priest of Jesus 
Christ.” For every priest, although 
he belongs to no family is a mem- 
ber of all families such as his. 
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The Family 


Ruy First Family: The arrival 

of new twin daughters has 
brought to 22 the number of chil- 
dren born to a Catholic couple at 
Millbury, Massachusetts. The par- 
ents are Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
May, who have been married 27 
years. Two of their children died 
in infancy, but the couple now 
have 12 daughters and 8 sons, 
ranging in age up to 25 years. Mr. 
May, a mill worker, is 48; his wife 
46. One of their daughters is Sister 
Mary Coleman of the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Alleghany, N.Y. Last 
year Mrs. May gave birth to a 
girl, who was baptized in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Bishop John J. 
Wright of Worcester and named 
Regina May. 


An editorial in the Catholic Free 
Press, Worcester diocesan weekly, 
declared that such a remarkable 
family as the May’s “is a commun- 
ity asset and deserves the admir- 
ation of all good people, as well 
as the blessing of God. We 
know,” the paper added, “that our 
readers will share the prayerful in- 
terest we take in the new arrivals 
and will join in our prayers for 
the twins and our congratulations 
to the parents of this truly ‘first’ 
family.” 

Family with Four Religious 
Honored: A family with four of its 
five children in religious life was 
selected as the Greater Cincinnati 
Family of the Year at the closing 
of the fifth annual Family Life 
Conference at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. The family is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Riehle of Love- 
land, Ohio. Their three daughters 
are Sisters of Notre Dame-—Sister 
Mary Adrienne, teaching in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Sister Ruth Emma 
of Notre Dame Academy, Coving- 
ton, Ky., and Sister Bernice, a 
postulant at St. Joseph’s Heights, 
Covington. One son is Brother 
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Elmer Riehle, S.J., stationed at the 
Milford, Ohio, Novitiate of the 
Sacred Heart. The other son, 
Leo, Jr., is in the Army. The 
Riehle’s also have a 16-year-old 
foster son. They have been mar- 
sicd 38 ycars. Mr. Richle 
carpenter, a booster of the Family 
Rosary crusade and of Catholic 
discussion clubs. 


Spanish Family Award: The 
annual award to large families 
was granted by the Spanish gov- 
ernment to Zoe Gordo Macias and 
his wife, Primitiva Gonzalez, where 
the father is sacristan and « court 
employee. A similar awar went 
to Jose Madero Martinez, i. at- 
torney at Ecija, Seville, and his 
wife, Maria Garfias Rodriguez, 
who have 16 children. 


~ Sex Education: A strong pro- 
test against group sex instruction 
of youth was contained in the 
statement issued by the Assembly 
of the Cardinals and Archbishops 
of France at the close of their an- 
nual meeting at Paris. The pro- 
test was directed against recent 
abuses in this field by a number of 
books and periodicals. It also 
warned against “the perils of cer- 
tain educational methods.” The 
second part of the statement dealt 
with the moral problems of mar- 
riage. 


“For a long time,” the statement 
noted, “the Hierarchy has denounc- 
ed the psychological error and mor- 
al dangers of group (sex) instruc- 
tion, with its coarseness. It has 
always taught that such education 
ought to be undertaken gradually, 
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in private, with complete frank- 
ness and in an atmosphere of pur- 
ity and fidelity, with great delicacy 
even as to the choice of words. It 
urgently reminds parents of their 
heavy responsibilities as teachers; 
hrug them off, cith- 
er through cowardly avoidance or 
guilty silence, at a time when their 
children, at the various stages of 
their development, expect truthful 
explanations from them. 


“The Assembly of Cardinals and 
Archbishops calls on priests to stay 
within the bounds of their spiritual 
mission of forming consciences, 
leaving to laymen (parents, doctors) 
the technical part of this task, par- 
ticularly physiological descriptions. 


t! eh 


“At a time when a torrent of im- 
morality from the cinema and 
radio, novel and theater, press and 
billboard threatens the purity of 
youth, the faith of the family and 
public morals, we call upon all 
Christians to become fearless de- 
fenders of the morality our nation 
so sorely needs.” 


“As for the moral problems of 
marriage,” the statement continues, 
“the Hierarchy is not unaware that 
today they are quite often most 
troublesome. That is why theolo- 
gians who seek to investigate them 
in the light of Church doctrine 
are fulfilling a beneficial function 
under the following conditions: 
that their doctrine is always sound, 
that their words give evidence of 
great discretion and that they make 
sure that they are discreetly com- 
municated only to those who have 
a justified interest in them.” 
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“Cooling-off Period”: Parliament 
has taken steps to lower the di- 
vorce rate in The Netherlands by 
ordering a “cooling-off period” of 
three to six months before a di- 
vorce application can be filed. 
Estranged couples now must tell 
their troubles to a “family judge.” 
He will authorize divorce proceed- 
ings only after investigation and 
a conciliation effort. This action 
was initiated by a 67 to 12 vote 
in the lower House after the gov- 
ernment reported that 35 of every 
10,000 marriages broke up last 
year. A century ago in Holland 
there was only one divorce per 
10,000 marriages. 


Provisional figures by the U.S. 
Public Health Service show a 1950 
rate in the United States of 25 
divorces per 10,000 population. 


Share CYO Activities: A nine- 
member committee of parents has 
been formed in St. Wendelin par- 
ish, Fostoria, Ohio, to work toward 
a recreational program that will 
bring fathers and mothers to share 
in some fun with their sons and 
daughters who belong to the par- 
ish CYO unit. Father Joseph 
Schill, CYO moderator, in forward- 
ing the effort to integrate the par- 
ents with their youth, said he 
hoped the committee will be a 
practical step toward a spirit that 
will unite families in social activi- 
ties, reversing what has been the 
general practice of splitting up. He 
cited the Joe Podach family. Fath- 
er, mother, three sons and three 
daughters go out together each 
Saturday for a square dance party. 


Now Mr. Podach is giving a five- 
week course in square dancing to 
the CYO boys and girls. 


“ Therapeutic Abortion: Therapeu- 
tic abortion “is never justified from 
a_ strictly scientific standpoint,” 
Drs. Roy J. Heffernan and William 
A. Lynch declare in an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of The 
Linacre Quarterly, official journal 
of the Federation of Catholic Phys- 
icians’ Guilds. The Church has 
always held therapeutic abortion— 
the killing of an unborn child in 
an attempt to save the life of the 
mother—to be morally wrong. The 
articl ; authors now cite a long 
series of studies showing it to be 
medically unsound as well. The 
article grew out of an address de- 
livered by Dr. Heffernan last No- 
vember at the Clinical Congress of 
the American College of Segente 
in San Francisco. 


“Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago,” the authors note, “therapeutic 
abortions were performed with de- 
plorable frequency in most of the 
leading non-Catholic clinics.” Since 
then, they point out, the situation 
has improved. “A review of the 
literature during the past 25 years 
reveals a most gratifying but start- 
ling tendency. Science, it would 
seem, has shown a very deplorable 
inclination to ignore, at first, any 
ethical consideration when faced 
with a new problem. As progress 
is made in subsequent research 
one finds repeatedly the realization 
that the moral law is never in con- 
flict with the basic principle of 
good medical practice, the saving 
of human life.” 
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Heart To Heart 


With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Talks 


XAMS! There are horrors in that 

word for boys and girls of 
school age. But cheer up, children, 
they are over for better or for 
worse. By this time your grades 
are all averaged and your report 
cards have passed the family tri- 
bunal. Your mother and dad have 
probably looked upon yours with 
pride and joy thanking God for 
the intelligent child He has sent 
them. So, very carefully, your re- 
port card with that satisfying and 
gratifying word, “promoted” has 
been safely put away as a keepsake 
until the September day when it 
must be shown as a positive proof 
that you are entering the room you 
have been scholastically placed. 


What a sigh of relief children 
give when vacation is at hand! 
Then, peace, lovely peace descends 
over them. Vacation!. Super, 
dreamy and de luxe. No more 
pencils, no more books and you 
know the rest. There are so many 
endings. Each school seems to 
haye its own version. 


te mornings of sleep undis- 
ed by alarm clocks or calls 
the foot of the stairs will be 
yours. Hours and hours of relaxa- 
tion and freedom to do just as you 
please. How wonderful! Enjoy it 


as long as you can. Childhood 
days are to be had only once. It 
doesn’t take long and those days 
are gone  never-to-be-forgotten 
ones. 


But, strange as it may seem, one 
can get enough of everything even 
sleeping, relaxation, and vacation. 
A few weeks of this and you shall 
be yearning to do something. And 
many children will. 


Ambitious boys will try to get 
some sort of summer job—detassel- 
ing hybrid corn, caddying on the 
golf courses, weeding onion and 
pickle fields, or working in the 
corner store stacking shelves or 
being just plain errand boy. 


At odd moments boys will take 
time out to dream of how they’re 
going to spend their first fifty dol- 
lars, if it’s theirs to spend. And 
here’s where we hope boys prove 
they are truly good scouts not only 
in words but in deeds as well. It 
would be difficult to call a boy a 
good scout if he tried to control 
his own earnings against the wish- 
es of his parents. It is sometimes 
hard to get boys and girls too to 
see that even though they worked 
for the money they earned, they 
still should not feel as though they 
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have complete right to spend it 
as they see fit. 

What if your dads would refuse 
to give you what you need that 
costs money because they feel the 
way you do about giving up what 
they earn. It would be a sad state 
of affairs, wouldn’t it? Of course, 
you would argue against that — 
your dad must support you. But 
I don’t know as though he must 
give you everything you ask for. 
And that’s what most parents try 
to do—they try to do the impos- 
sible. And you graciously and 
sometimes thoughtlessly accept. 

Girls will work this summer too. 
Baby-sitting is still a popular way 
of making money. And girls often 
feel the same way as boys about 
keeping their money. In this day 
and age even though much money 
may come into the home, much 
more goes out. Many parents 
could so easily make good use of 
the fifty or hundred dollars you 
earn during the summer time. It 
hardly seems fair to parents. 

So boys and girls, please do not 
insist upon keeping your summer's 


earnings if your parents ob 
Don’t start telling them what 
the rest of the boys and girls do 
with their money. It’s differ- 
ent with you. Your parents may 
need yours and you know down 
deep in your heart you have a gen- 
uine love for your mother and dad 
and wouldn’t refuse them a thing. 


Before you make any plans 
about how you're going to spend 
your pot of gold, consult your par- 
ents. Ask them if you may. If 
the answer is “no” do not pout the 
rest of the summer about it. Give 
up what you must lovingly and 
smilingly. 

Think this over seriously. You 
may be confronted with this prob- 
lem. I hope I have helped you 
to solve it by seeing your moms’ 
and dads’ point of view. 

It’s so wonderful to be able to 
do something for them. They’ve 
done so much for you. Here’s the 
test. If you love them as much 
as you think you do, you will al- 
ways obey and respect their wishes. 
Do you? 


The Story Of A Penny 


“On her death bed in Clyde, Mo., in 1928, Mrs. Emile 
Havlik called her 13 children and told them how she had 
‘scraped together’ a sizeable fund of pennies to be used for the 


education of a priest. Members of the family gave the money 
to the Benedictine Sisters in Clyde, who sent it on to the 
Pontifical German and Hungarian college in Rome. Soon Alice 
Havlik—now Mrs. Alice Sutton of West Los Angeles—received 


a letter from the Rev. A. Rauch, S.J., vice rector of the college, 
saying that a former army officer had been selected to benefit 
from the gift. The officer’s name was Aloysius Stepinac.” 

Rev. Anthony T. Trausch in The Priest 
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AN 


IDEAL GIFT 


for his 
Ordination 


or Anniversary 


A welcome gift subscription to 


“THE PRIEST” 


The most widely read clerical journal in America 


A popular monthly magazine, edited exclusive- 
ly by priests, for priests and seminarians. 
has earned the confidence and respect of priests 
from coast to coast. Always a most welcome— 


will be extended. 


year subscription. 


THE PRIEST, Dept. FD, Huntington, Indiana 


I enclose $ 


0) ONE YEAR (0 TWO YEARS 


NOTE: Subscriptions limited exclusively to the clergy and seminarians 


Gift Card to read—from: 


To list additional Gift Subscriptions, please attach separate sheet 


and practical gift, with exclusive features and 
departments all priests enjoy and appreciate. 
A letter from us will inform him of your gift. 
If he is already a subscriber, his subscription 


To priests and religious, in U. S. and Canada, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years. Foreign, 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, payable in 
U. S. funds. Seminarians, half-price per one- 


for the Gift Subscription checked below: 
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Learn these effective, proved 
methods to win converts! 


Not one but many experts 
share their best methods 
to bring souls to Christ 


EDITED BY 


Designed for the laity and relig- 
ious alike, this new 246-page vol- 
ume shows how every Catholic man 
and women can win at least one con- 
vert for Christ each year. 


Never before have so many arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests and laymen 
pooled their efforts in one book on 
the convert apostolate —- 27 contributors ir: all! Each shares his 
most convincing device, technique, method and suggestions to bring 
the truths of Christ to the hundred million churchless people through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

Every one of the 29 chapters is filled with warm, human personal 
accounts and forceful, convincing tips for laymen and religious alike. 
You're bound tc enjoy and profit by reading this new book now—and 
referring to it for years to come. Order your copy now and extra 
copies for special friends and convert-prospects. 

Paper-bound—$1.C0 per copy postpaid 
5 or more, 90c cach, postpaid 100 copies, 65¢ each, plus postage 
Cloth Edition — $2.50 each, postpaid 


Ideal companion books for the lay apostolate 
What’s The Truth About Catholics? 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (280 page=) $1.25 


Father Smith instructs Jackson 
by Bishop Noll & Father Fallon (227 pages) $1.00 


Everything To Gain 
by xev. Richard Ginder (270 pages) $1.25 


The Faith Of Millions 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (498: pages) $1.75. 


Truths Men Live By 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (433 pages) $1. 75 


All Six Books For Only $7.00 


Regular Book List price totals $8.00 


Order from the Book Depariment - 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D, 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR funtington, Indiana 
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